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| fair will be in progress, reunions, conventions, 




















INVITATION. 


\/isttess are always welcome at The Com- | destructive work about the first of April. Later 


panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. - A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. 
> 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 

ith appropriate ceremonies, on February 

17th, the national Senate and House of 
Representatives accepted from the State of Illi- 
nois a statue of the late Frances E. Willard, and 
it was unveiled in Statuary Hall at the Capitol. 
There are forty statues in the collection, but 
Miss Willard’s is the first one of a woman to 
find a place in this national hall of fame, and 
by that fact alone her admirers may gage the 
magnitude of the tribute her native state has 
paid to one of the world’s greatest workers for 
temperance. 

The statue is, appropriately, a woman’s 
creation, the sculptor being Helen Farnsworth 
Mears, a native of Wisconsin. An excellent 
photograph is reproduced on the front cover 
page of this issue. ® 


hen a Provincetown skipper took command 
of his new schooner the other day, his- 
torians of the Massachusetts fishing fleet looked 
up his career, with stimulating results. He 
first sailed as captain at the age of twenty-one, 
thirty years ago. In the last eighteen years, 
for which statistics are obtainable, his schooner 
has ‘‘stocked’’ more than three hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand dollars, and annually for 
the last sixteen years it has paid its owners, 
the captain and another, an average net profit 
of more than thirty-five per cent. of its original 
cost. During thirty years the captain has lost 
but two men out of his many crews; he has 
never had to sacrifice a mast or a sail, or ask 
the insurers to pay for any damage; and, in 
fact, the insurance company made him a pres- 
ent, a few years ago, for saving his vessel when 
conditions seemed to warrant shipwreck. They 
used to call this man ‘‘lucky’’ years ago; but 
in the face of the long, unvarying record, it is 
evidvat that seamanship and good management 
have had something to do with the luck. 
& 
I American Indian bequeathed a legacy of 
perplexity to many worthy whites when he 
left behind the names that are perpetuated in 
some of our towns. Mittineague, in Hampden 


County, Massachusetts, seems ah easy one, | jad’ 


comparatively, yet in three years the postmaster 
has compiled a list showing one hundred and 
ten different ways in which it has been spelled. 
Chebeagne, an island post-office in Cumberland 


County, Maine, has long been mildly famous | who 


in the postal service, because of the heroic 
efforts at it that have been made by original 
minds. Other instances of a similar nature 
will readily occur to the reader, but it is to be 
hoped that they will not prompt him to blame 
the Indians—or the pioneers who adopted the 
words that are so individual and seem so racy 
of the soil. The old names mean what they 
say, if one may so speak; ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the pronunciation gives an 
unmistakable clue to the orthography. Suchan 
idiosyncrasy as that of writing out ‘‘Cholmonde- 
ley’’ and calling it ‘‘Chumley,’’ as the English 
do, was quite outside the nature of the noble 
red man. ® 


Cu celebrations that have taken place 
in this region heretofore may be expected 
to hide their diminished heads in presence of 
the Meriden, Connecticut, centennial. It is not 
due for more than a year yet, but already com- 
mittees embracing three or four hundred citizens 
are at work on the general plans. A whole 
week, June 10 to 16, 1906, will be crowded 
with ‘‘features.’? The celebration is to open 
Sunday, June 10th, with religious observances, 
to be followed on the iith by a civic and indus- 
trial parade and welcoming ceremonies. On 


the 12th there will be an automobile parade, | by a Chinese gentleman who was making a tour 


followed by the dedication of three new public 
-buildings, the post-office, state armory and city 
hall. More processions and ‘‘sports’’ are set 
down for the 13th. On the 14th the entire 
militia of the state is expected to take part in a 
military parade, to be followed in the evening 
by a colonial ball. June 15th will be elabo- 
rately observed as ‘‘Wallingford day,’’ in honor 
of the old town of which Meriden was once a 
part. Saturday, the 16th, the actual anniver- 


sary, will witness a” reproduction of the first | 


town meeting, with historical addresses both 
day and evening. During the week a street 
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| TT brown-tail caterpillar may be expected to 








meetings, and entertainments of all kinds will 
abound, and Meriden’s twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants expect to welcome several times as 
many visitors, the more the merrier. Under 
such circumstances this seasonable notification 
is warranted, for friends of the lively city will 
want plenty of time to make plans of their own. | 
® 





emerge from-his winter nest and begin his | 


in the same month the gipsy-moth will proceed 
to business. There is now opportunity to lessen 
the number of these pests; indeed, authorities 
declare that it is easier and cheaper to deal | 
with them now than it would be at any other | 
time. A town official of large experience tells 
the Boston Transcript that the brown-tails 
will be found at this season in the form of tiny 
caterpillars snugly wrapped up in bunches of 
web and dry leaves, which swing from the tips 
of branches, and vary in size from that of a 
cat’s paw to that of a man’s fist. The twigs 
to which they hang should be cut off with a 


pole tree-pruner, and the whole mass should be | & 


burned in an enclosed fire, preferably, such as 


a furnace. If the nests are to be destroyed in | % 
an open bonfire, the pile should be well saturated | $ 
with kerosene before it is lighted—this because | 7 


the brown-tail caterpillar is a hardy nuisance, 


so much so that nests left on the ground all | ? 


winter have been known to hatch in the spring. 
The gipsy will now be found in the egg state, 


the eggs being laid chiefly on tree trunks and | ¢ 
the under side of branches, and in cavities. In| % 
appearance the clusters are pale yellow or gray | $ 


spots, the size of a silver quarter, or smaller, 


and more oval than round. They contain from | % 
one hundred to five hundred eggs, each the size | § 


of a mustard seed, and are covered with a thick 


coat of yellow hair, from the abdomen of the | 2 
parent moth. The authority quoted warns | 
"| against any attempt to scrape off the eggs or to | % 
erush them or burn them on the tree. The | & 


only effectual way to treat them, he says, is to 


apply creosote oil with a brush, using it so|% 
generously that the oil stands on the surface of | % 


the nest. When nests are plentiful the grounds 


should be burned over to destroy eggs that may | % 


have clung to fallen leaves and twigs. 


There was a time when the gipsy and brown- | ¢ 


tail infested a few towns only in Massachusetts. 


That time has passed, unfortunately. The ques- . 


tion of their suppression now interests many 


communities, and these specific suggestions are fs 
printed with the hope that they may be acted | ¢ 


upon promptly by all whom they concern. 
® & 


A HUNDRED FAIR SPINSTERS. 
spinning-bee which took place in Falmouth, 
now Portland, Maine, on May-day, 1788, 
was recorded in a local newspaper, and an 
account of it is printed in ‘‘The Old Farmer 
and his Almanack,’’ by Prof. George L. Kit- 
tredge. The tone and temper of the item suggest 
that it was written by the reverend gentleman 
at whose house the assembly was held: 
**On the ist instant, assembled at the house of 


the Rev. Samuel Deane, of this town, more than 
poe begeenry of the fair sex, married and single 


ne’ more apparent 

assembly. The majority of fair hands gave mo- 

tion to not less than sixty wheels. Many were 

occupied in pes the ere, Senet those 
en 


crown the day, a numerous 

singers attended in the evening, and performed 

poe variety of excellent pieces in 
Mr. Themes, in his ‘‘Old Farmer’s Alma- 

nack,’’ usually takes spinning for granted, and 

does not feel that his readers need to be instructed 


there is a bit of advice on the ae ae in 
F : ee - 
ters:do not want &e. to — us- 
trious. I fear the fashion of spinning and 
ee ee oe Remember to 
thi thelr good habits “w W obaseen ge 

en r w em 
through life. ’’ J 
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JOHN CHINAMAN SPEAKS. 





7 American or European who felicitates 
| 


| his own race may well consider how his own 
| customs impress a Celestial. In ‘‘New Forces 





|and the women are served first, reversing the 
order of nature. 


himself on the alleged superior methods of 


in Old China,’’ the author gives a letter written 


of Europe and America to a relative in China: 


You cannot civilize these foreign devils. They 
are beyond redemption. They will live for 
weeks and months without touching a mouthful 
of rice, but they eat the flesh of bullocks and 
sheep in enormous quantities. Nor do they eat 
their meat cooked in small pieces. It is carried 
into the room in large chunks, often half-raw, 
and they cut and slash and tear it apart. They 
eat with knives and prongs. It makes a civilized 
being perfectly nervous. One fancies himself 
in the presence of sword-swallowers. They 
even sit down at the same table with w 
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A New Era of Piano Prices, 


A New Method of Piano Selling, 
A New Departure and Department 


IN 





New England’s Most 


Aggressive Store. 


At Last — New Englanders May Buy the Finest Pianos with 


the Usual Fancy Prices and Profits Eliminated. 


HIS new and great piano department is located on our 4th floor. The 
space is ample and the surroundings in harmony with such a 


magnificent assortment of fine instruments. 
this department; you may try these pianos to your heart’s content, and 


We ask you to visit 


our piano demonstrators will tell you how and why we can sell the 


highest class instruments at so low a figure. 


Every Pianc shown and sold by Houghton & Dutton is guaranteed to the 


purchaser for five years, against any defect in mechanical construction. 


Our Deferred Payment System. 





i“ cost of a piano represents a considerable investment, and many 
muic lovers delay because of the size of the outlay. We have devised 
a deferred payment plan by which you can own one of these pianos by 
a very small initial payment, atid a few dollars paid monthly thereafter 
will quickly liquidate the purchase price and the piano becomes your 
sole property. The instrument is delivered (with scarf and stool free) 


when first payment is made. 


Our Deferred Payment and Spot Cash Prices are exactly the 





same; we simply charge 4 per cent. on the unpaid balance, 





which on our $195 Piano will add less than $10 to final cost. 





HOUGHTON & DUTTON 


Tremont and Beacon Streets, Boston. 
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Structural 


Iron Worker. 


Made especially for use in handling 
Iron, Stone, Brick, Heavy Timber, 
Chains, Derricks, etc., or any other 
coarse; heavy work in which the 
hands need to be protected. 


Horsehide « Buckskin 


“Wear Like Iron.” 


Double Sewed with heavy thread, 
and those seams that are subject to 
the hardest wear are protected by a 
WIDE WELT. No matter how 
wet they may get they dry out soft 
and pliable as new—because they are 
SARANAC TANNED. Open on 
back. “Porter Pull” Fastener. 
4 Our brand is on all the genuine. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write 
us, but ask him first; it’s handier, 


PARKER BROS. & CO., 
Littleton, N. H. (0) 
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=== his nipa shack sat Grant 

Ashton, ‘‘suppling’’ a long Manila rope. He 
had a friend, ‘‘Sandy’’ Brisbane by name, who 
was a cow-puncher on the Arizona plains, back 
in the States, and the rope was intended as a 
gift to him. It was to be as perfect a lariat as 
skill and good material could produce. 

Grant had been a cowboy himself for nearly 
two years after leaving Harvard, and 
Sandy Brisbane, foreman of the Bar G 
outfit, for which he worked, had taught 
him much about ropes and their uses. 

Ashton coiled the rope on the floor of 
his shack, just inside the door, and 
strolled down the one straggling street of 
the village. It was Saturday, and there- 
fore market-day. Dahomay market was 
twice a week thronged with people from 
daylight until dark. They came from up 
and down the river and in from the back 
country to barter, exchanging live fish 
and chickens, abaca and coir for queer 
little bars of soap, each with a handle; 
for jussi and sinamay, the commoner 
Filipino fabrics, and for rough cigars, 
nearly a foot long, bound with cotton 
thread. 

The teacher met a Filipina enjoying 
one of these as he left his house. A 
mite of naked babyhood trotted beside 
her, clinging to her skirt and smoking a 
smaller cigar, while astride her hip, held 
secure by her left arm, was a piccaninny 
too young to walk, but puffing bravely at 
a cigarette. Grant was accustomed to 
similar sights, but this was quite the 
youngest smoker he had ever seen. 

‘No wonder they’re all undersized and 
stupid,’’ he thought, as he stepped from 
the narrow sidewalk to let the woman 


Two Filipinos who saw him do this 
grinned at each other derisively, and 
held on their way along the foot-path, 
while the woman stepped aside for them. 

They were of sterner stuff than the 
American teacher-sefior ! 

A lad, clad in the thinnest of jussi 
camises, was running backward in the 
road, flying a big, tailless kite, and as 
the teacher stepped off the sidewalk, 
bumped full against him. 

‘*Look out!’’? Ashton cried, good-hu- 
moredly, in English, and the boy turned. 

When he saw Grant the expression of 
his face changed from surprise to half- 
frightened impudence. 

“Yah! Yah! Americano!’’ he 
shrieked contemptuously. Then he was 
off like the wind, paying out his kite- 
string as he ran. 

Ashton hesitated an instant, debating 
whether to give chase or to ignore the 
affront and maintain his dignity. The 
Filipinos in the street were, he knew, 
alertly aware of the insult that had been offered 
him. It seemed wise, however, to ignore the 
episode, so he passed on toward the market. 

The public school had not made much head- 
way in Dahomay. The district superintendent 
was a man of many theories, who owed his 
appointment to a well-meaning home legislator 
with an admiration for scholarship. The super- 
intendent believed that the educational campaign 
in the Philippines should be one of persuasion. 
He even deprecated the compulsory education 
law as a harsh and untimely measure, and his 
teachers knew that he would not uphold them 
in any attempt to enforce it. 

Ashton, energetic and conscientious, spent a 
good deal of nervous force at the outset in the 
effort to bring his barrio into line; but the 
superintendent counseled patience. 

‘Remember, Mr. Ashton,’’ he had said, on 

the occasion of his latest barrio ride, ‘‘Rome 
was not built ina day. We are here to inau- 
gurate a campaign of love, of service and paternal 
guidance. We may advise this people, but we 
must not coerce them—even into accepting the 
blessings of enlightenment and civilization. ’”’ 
; He mounted his pony and rode away, dream- 
ing peacefully, while Ashton went forth from 
his empty schoolroom to see what he could do 
for the sick carabao of an outlying ‘‘paddy’’ 
farmer. 

On his way past the garrison encampment he 
encountered Sergeant-Major Schmidt, who com- 
manded the handful of soldiers that guarded the 
country about Dahomay. 

‘Don’t you want us to round up those kids 
for you and make ’em come to school, Mr. 
Ashton ?”’ the sergeant asked. 

‘‘No,”’ Ashton said. ‘‘They’re all right. 
This is a campaign of love and moral suasion, 
you know, sergeant. We are going to win the 
people, not drive them.’’ He was quoting in 





“ ALMOST A MAN’S 
JOB, EH, SERGEANT?" 


misunderstood. 

‘*Look here, Ashton,’’ he said, in a tone of 
friendly expostulation, ‘‘the civil government 
|means all right, but this here’s a man’s job, 
| not a school-teacher’s, an’ you’d better let us 
lick that school into shape for you. Those 
kids are idle as thieves, an’ there’s some kind 
o’ mischief hatchin’. I can’t find out what ’tis, 
nor I can’t make headquarters believe it. The 
Filipinos, though, are sayin’ we’re afraid to 
make their young ones go to school. Now you 
just say the word, an’ we’ll have ’em there on 
dress parade to-morrow morning early.’’ 

‘*The superintendent wouldn’t agree to it if 
I would,’’ Ashton replied. ‘‘Moreover, ser- 
geant, when the time comes to bring the children 
in by compulsory means, the civil government 
will find a way to do it. I need not remind 
you, I suppose, that the civil government is 
the government now.’’ 

He passed on, in the consciousness that he 
had probably antagonized the only American 
he was likely to meet for many a day. 

The native farmer’s carabao had eaten too 
freely of young cane, and was bloated almost 
fatally when Grant came to its relief. He per- 
formed the slight surgical operation necessary, 
thereby earning the verbal thanks and the 
inward contempt of the creature’s owner. 

The Filipino mind, whose ideal of a dominant 
race had been formed on Spanish models, could 
not understand American methods. Doubtless 
the teacher-sefior was loco,—all Americanos 
are,—but doubtless, also, he realized that the 
Filipinos are to be feared, else why such pains? 

The teacher saw the sergeant-major again 
this morning, near the native cemetery, just 
beyond the great bell-tower, which stood, 
according to custom in that earthquake country, 





la little apart from the church. The soldier 











DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


youngster was not really more than half scared. 

A Filipino cemetery consists of a high, thick 
wall, containing a large number of deep niches, 
into which the caskets of the dead are thrust, 
and the openings sealed up. Here the remains 
are left until the cemetery is filled. Then the 
bones of those who have not been rich enough 
to secure a permanent resting-place are taken 
out and consigned to a common repository, 
which has come to be known among Orientals 
and Occidentals alike as the ‘‘bone-yard.’’ 

The sergeant-major, as Ashton came up, 
was pretending to thrust the small Filipino into 
one of the empty niches of the wall, while a 
group of soldiers and natives looked on, grinning. 
The latter did not dare to interfere, and they 
knew also that the big sergeant was only jesting, 
incomprehensible as such humor might seem to 
them. 

The youngster, by a clever twist, wriggled 
free from the soldier’s grasp and danced away 
out of reach. The sergeant reached after him, 
but the iittle fellow dodged, laughing. Then 
he raised his shrill voice tauntingly in a queer 
mixture of English, pidgin-English and Spanish. 

‘Nev’ mind!’’ he cried. ‘‘Alright-alright! 
Allee samee usted [you] poco tiempo go bone- 
yard. ” 

A woman who stood near him clapped a 
hand over the youngster’s mouth, and the 
crowd dispersed while the sergeant-major was 
still laughing. As Ashton strolled through the 


market he caught sight of the presidente of | 
Dahomay cuffing the boy behind the stall of | 


old Pedro, the sinamay dealer. 

The teacher was homesick and restless, and 
the market failed to afford him its usual diver- 
sion. He walked back, beyond the tribunal, 


A i beyond his own nipa hut, to 
the outskirts of the village, 


where the sugar-mill stood. He 
paused just at the edge of the clearing to watch 
little José Maria, who sat on the long mill beam 
at the mill carabao’s heels, urging that huge, 
pinky-gray beast forward with blows from a 
cane-stalk. José Maria was one of the few 
pupils in the American school, and was, indeed, 
a pupil of parts. Every Saturday, however, he 
became a toiler, and drove the carabao 
in the mill, earning thereby two whole 
centavos—about one cent American. 

Lame Juan Bautista, his father, fed 
the cane-stalks into the crusher, and his 
Uncle Miguel attended to the series of 
huge caldrons wherein the cane-juice 
bubbled and simmered, passing from one 
to another, until it fell, brown and rich, 
into the great pan set to receive the crude 
sugar. This, later, would be packed into 
bags, and sent to Hongkong or the United 
States for refining, for crude sugar only is 
produced by the primitive methods of the 
Filipinos. 

Ashton knew just how proud little José 
Maria felt, driving the famous mill cara- 
baa, before the eyes of his teacher. The 
word famous was well applied to the 
lumbering beast, for he was a racing 
carabao. He had been known to travel 

. two long English miles on the road, 
hauling a cart, in but a few seconds over 
an hour. 

The carabao was very old. Even the 
American teacher could tell that by the 
wide spread, nearly six feet, of his horns. 
In youth they had lain straight back upon 
his shoulders. Now they swept out at 
right angles to his head, and he had to 
bend his neck as he went round the mill- 
course to avoid hitting the crusher with 
his left horn. 

Ashton noted that the usually patient 
beast seemed strangely restless and uneasy 
as he went round the track. 

**Feels the heat, I suppose,’’ he re- 
flected. 

It had been unusually dry for a long 
season. The sun shone scorchingly out 
of a merciless sky, and beneath it the 
earth lay parched, opening in great cracks 
where the heat had baked it hard. The 
drought was beginning to tell upon every- 
thing, and the carabao felt it, for the 
creatures are almost amphibious. 

It was nearly noon, and with a nod to 
the proud little Filipino, Ashton went 
back to prepage his midday meal of fish 
and rice. He was alone, for his mucha- 
cho had gone on an unlicensed vacation, 
taking his master’s best khaki suit and 
one of ‘his two revolvers. 

Noon brought rest to little José Maria, 
and the carabao, as well. It was the 
small boy’s duty to see that his big yoke- 
fellow had food to eat, water to drink, 


a vein of mild sareasm, but the sergeant-major | had caught a bright Filipino youngster, and | and a bucket or two of the precious fluid poured 
| was having a little fun with him. At least, | upon his parched back. José Maria was faith- 
it was fun to the sergeant-major, and the | 


ful to this duty. Whatever else he neglects, the 
Filipino attends to the wants of his carabao. 

To-day, however, nothing José Maria could 
do seemed to quiet his charge. The carabao 
thrust his nose against the bundle of zacate 
the boy brought him, and tossed it aside. He 
pawed the five-gallon kerosene can containing 
his allowance of water, and upset it, after 
which performance he knelt beside the small 
wet spot of earth, and rubbed his muzzle against 
it, moaning piteously. 

Then, before José Maria could guess what 
was happening, he got to his feet, and with a 
low, ugly rumble in his throat, started, trotting 
slowly, down the road toward the village. 

He did not look very formidable as he went, 
his leading-rope trailing from his mighty horns ; 
but the two or three stragglers who saw him 
hastened out of the way. And Juan Bautista, 
who was resting in the shade, sprang up and 
ran limping after him with a heart full of 
dread. 

The carabao has this in common with the 
elephant, that it sometimes goes suddenly must, 
a sort of temporary insanity. At such times a 
carabao is more to be feared than even the 
elephant. A carabao gone must starts on a 
run for water, crushing and killing everything 
alive that gets in its way. It does not hook its 
victims, but knocks them down and kneels upon 
them, or else crushes them with its broad, 
terrible hoofs. The creature is not looking for 





| prey, but like a mad dog, attacks anything in 


its line of progress. 

The strongest man is helpless before that 
| savage onslaught, and no one ever dreams of 
waiting for it. On this occasion the entire 
military force of Dahomay, marching to camp 
| from the market-place, broke line and fled into 
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the nearest houses when they saw that monstrous | camp. Go quickly and come back at once with 


form careering toward them. 

The river lay half a mile the other side of 
the town, and to reach it the carabao must 
pass through the market-place. The natives 
had closed in and were following the beast, 
and their shrill cries of warning rose on the 
still noon air. ‘They shrieked instinctively, 
with but little hope toe save all of the crowd 
that thronged the busy market. 

But along the road, in pursuit, came a lithe 
figure clad in khaki. Grant Ashton had been 
one of the best runners at his university, and 
he was exercising his talent to the utmost now. 

Over his head he swung something which 
presently flashed forward, resolving itself into 
a long rope and a running noose. Surely the 
noose opened out above the carabao’s wide 
horns, fell, and slipped harmlessly to the dust. 
The attempt had failed. 

A taunting yell rose from the watching Fili- 
pinos, who had for a moment looked to see a 
deed done by the crazy Americano teacher. 
Ashton scarcely heard them as he sped on, 
coiling in his rope as he ran. A moment had 
been lost where seconds were precious, but he 
had not yet exhausted his resources. 

The market - place swarmed now with a 
shrieking, terrified mob, men, women and chil- 
dren pushing one another aside, beating one 
another down, in frantie efforts to escape the 
menace so horribly near them. 

Down charged the carabao to where, directly 
in the way, a panic-stricken woman, her baby 
on her hip, stood, unable to move for terror. 
The end of a big cigar hung loosely in her 
mouth, and a toddling urchin clung to her 
skirts. Even in the stress of that moment 
Grant recognized the group he had met in the 
forenoon. 

The people all about her shrieked, but the 
woman stood, motionless, the piccaninny in her 
arms wailing, the one at her skirts hiding his 
face in terror. Then the rope shot out again, 
flung low this time, and caught the onrushing 
carabao by one twinkling forefoot. Ashton 
gave the other end a quick turn round a 
coconut-palm by the roadside, and threw his 
weight upon it. 

The huge beast fairly turned a somersault 
in the air as the rope drew taut, then fell 
with a crash on his broad back. Ashton 
sprang forward, and in an instant had him 
tied beyond even his power to break loose. 
A moment later Ashton was sitting upon the 
creature’s head, while the natives brought 
buckets, gourds, ollas and oil-cans of water 
to dash over the quivering brute. 

It was for water that he had gone mad, 
and under these ministrations he at last 
became so docile that Ashton and Juan 
Bautista led him, hoppled hoof to horn, 
down to the river for a swim. 

Thither the villagers followed, a jabber- 


ing, gesticulating mob, giving free expression HANNAH DROVE AWAY. 


to their newly awakened admiration for the 
teacher-sefor. As the group returned, about 
the middle of the afternoon, the sergeant-major 
met them near the teacher’s nipa hut. 

‘*‘That was a good job you did this noon, 
Mr. Ashton,’’ he said. 

Grant laughed. ‘‘Almost a man’s job, eh, 
sergeant ?’’ he asked, mischievously. 

The soldier’s tanned face flushed. ‘‘Say,’’ 
and he held out his hand, ‘‘it was ten men’s 
job, but not my ten. We were stampeded; 
seared by a mad cow. I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Ashton. ’’ 

The two men shook hands in sight of the 
whole village. 

Late that evening Juan Bautista limped to 
Ashton’s shack with little José Maria, who, 
acting as interpreter, begged the teacher-sefior 
to come with them. It was a ‘‘mucho grande 
hurry-up’’ matter which demanded attention, 
and he pleaded until Grant, good-natured but 
incredulous, yielded, and, first making sure of 
his revolver, suffered himself to be led forth 
through the village. 

He was surprised to note that not a single 
native seemed to be abroad, but he asked no 
questions as he accompanied his guides to an 
abandoned and ruined blockhouse at the edge 
of the paddy-fields. 

Into this they all went, and Juan Bautista 
lighted a bit of candle, while José Maria dug 
into a pile of rubbish in a corner, and speedily 
disclosed a small arsenal of weapons. 

There were two or three Mausers, four long 
Moro guns, a Springfield, any number of 
pistols, of every make and period, and one 
ancient carbine, probably a relic of old Spanish 
days. 

Besides these there were fully a dozen bolos 
in various stages of rust, but sharp and useful 
in the hands of men whose familiar weapons 
they are. Ashton looked from them to Juan 
Bautista, whose hands shook until the candle 
wavered in a large, uncertain circle. 

** Teacher - sefior,’’ José Maria explained, 
eagerly, ‘‘no can say whose—we find—no can 
tell how—Filipinos no want. We tell you— 
brave teacher-sefior. ’’ 

He rolled the last words out grandly. Even 
a small Filipino loves eloquence and a situation. 
The truth of the matter was dawning upon 
Ashton. He scribbled on a bit of paper and 
gave it to the lad. 

** José Maria,’’ he said, slowly and distinctly, 
‘‘take that straight to the sergeant-major at the 








him. Do this exactly as I tell you, or some- 
thing very bad will happen to you. Now 
vamos !”’ 

José Maria nodded and darted off. Juan 
Bautista would have gone as well, but Grant 
restrained him. 

‘Stay here!’’? he commanded; and if Juan 
Bautista did not understand his words, he fully 
comprehended ‘his gesture and the gleam of his 
American revolver. 

José Maria was back in almost no time, and 
with him came’ the sergeant-major, who fell 
upon the weapons joyously. 

‘‘T knew they had weapons somewhere, ’’ he 
said, ‘‘for they’ve been trying to get powder. 
The wretches must have been hatching up a little 
insurrection. That’s how it’s been, pardner, 
an’ you came in with your little rope an’ caught 





their gratitude. I didn’t size you up right at 
first, Mr. Ashton, but I ain’t the.man to forget 
what you’ve done to-day, I can tell you.’’ 

The sergeant-major was a man of his word, 
and when he reported his arsenal capture to 
headquarters the school-teacher’s share in the 
matter was fully set forth. Ashton’s brave skill 
had roused village sentiment in his favor, and the 
giving up of their weapons killed the incipient 
rebellion which had been brewing among the 
people. Every boy in town was eager now to 
come to school, since he must learn to read 
before the teacher would show him how to 
throw a rope. 

The latter pastime soon became more popular 
than kite-flying, or even fighting tops, and when 
Ashton left his barrio to become superintendent 
of the district there was no finer school on the 
island than the one at Dahomay. 





was considered a fortunate woman 
=——— She had her health, the Briarley Farm 
and the secret of the Briarley preserves. Despite 
Hannah’s genuine grief, it could not but be a 
relief to her that her aunt, old Eunice Briarley, 
was dead, and her bitter heart at rest. She 
had brought up Hannah from a child, and it 
had been no light-hearted girlhood. 

Hannah Overton had done her duty, but 
Shackleford had watched the youth fade out of 
her face, and it was glad that at last she was 
to have a chance, a chance of what, .perhaps 
Shackleford hardly knew. To be sure, Briarley 
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companionable. It seemed to each that she had 
wanted the other for a long time. 

Then came on the part of each an effort to live 
up to the other’s opinion of her. Hannah had 
seen how Lena’s keen young eyes looked through 
people; she had heard her forming judgments 
that showed a relentless common sense. Would 
those keen eyes see through Hannah herself one 
day ? 

‘She thinks I’m a Briarley!’’ groaned Han- 
nah. ‘‘She’s all Briarley herself. I did think 
this summer I might get some rest, but I 
shouldn’t dare, with her in the house. That’s 
the Briarley of it!’’ 

Sadly enough Hannah remembered how 
often her old Aunt Eunice had said that if 
Hannah’s hands had been more capable 
and her feet swifter, there need never have 
been a mortgage on Briarley Farm. O that 
mortgage! How Hannah hated it! 

Yet that summer she toiled as she had 
never toiled before; and all because there 
had come into her life a young person, 
energetic, fiercely hating sloth, a young 
person merry and full of cheer and good 
to have about, who looked at Hannah 
with eyes full of ad- 
miration and of love. 










Farm was mort- 
gaged, but there 
was a sale ata ses 
good profit in ~~.» 
Boston for the -_/% 
Briarley jamsand ~ — 


mortgage. It was 
more apprehen- 
sive that the com- DRAWN BY 
ing of the stran- .F. 
ger, Lena Pierce, °°" 
might in some 
way bring trouble 
to Hannah. 

But Lena Pierce 
brought no troub- 
le. She was the 
orphan child of 
Eunice Briarley’s 
favorite nephew, 
and joint heir 
with Hannah Overton to the Briarley Farm. 
Lena was a brisk, rosy, capable little person of 
twenty. For three years she had supported 
herself as a stenographer. Once, when a little 
girl, she had visited Briarley Farm, and ever 
afterward the visit had remained a sunny 
memory, as she walked the city streets where 
her lot was cast. 

A course of varied fortunes had taught Lena 
adaptability. With an ease that was amazing 
she took to her new inheritance and her new 
cousin, to the cultivation of small fruits and the 
manufacture of preserves. 

From the first Hannah and Lena were com- 
panionable. For Hannak it was a story that 
never grew stale to hear Lena tell of the experi- 
ences of her checkered childhood, a story that 
Lena told with a quaint, detached amusement, 
as if it had not been herself at all, and always 
with a protecting tenderness for the pair of 
unpractical parents who had been so helpless 
and so loving. Hannah’s life seemed strangely 
meager beside that of this girl of twenty. 

‘I’m afraid you’ll be lonely here,’?’ Hannah 
said, as they sat together on the front porch in 
the summer twilight. 

‘*No,’’ answered Lena, with decision. ‘‘Ever 
since I can remember I’ve always been moving, 
but this is home. ’’ 

As the weeks went on they grew more than 


LENA. 


- SAT THERE, SWINGING HER FEET OVER 
THE WATER. 





On her first arrival 
Lena had given the 
accounts of the farm 
a sharp inspection. 
She had found out the 
assets of the Briar- 
ley preserves and the 
amount of the mort- 
gage. The idea of the 
mortgage was hideous 
to her. She and her 
cousin would work 
until they got rid of 
it and the Briarley 
Farm was theirs. 

Therefore Lena 
learned the secrets of 
-: Strawberry runners, 
and of the thinning 
of blackberry bushes, 
and clad in a blue 
pinafore, toiled over 
the steaming sirups 
until, in one short 
summer, her currant 
jelly equaled Han- 
nah’s and her black 
raspberry jam was 
just a shade better. 

But it was really 
all very new to her, 
and her efficiency was 
at the cost of a strict self-discipline. She was 
here at last on the Briarley Farm, that fairy- 
land of her childhood, and, since Lena was but 
twenty, and had never had time to be young, 
the farm itself appealed to her with an intoxi- 
cating delight. 

What a place the apple orchard was for 
dreaming! But apples, Lena had to remember, 
meant beautiful amber jelly, and jelly meant 
dollars, and dollars meant mortgage payments. 

Lena admonished herself to take pattern by 
her cousin Hannah, for whom this toilsome 
summer was no first experience, and who stepped 
so unweariedly about the old kitchen. To Lena 
all the farm—the clean, shadowy barn, the 
orchard in which the indolent locusts droned, 
the nestling corn-fields—called, ‘‘Come out of 
that kitchen, and enjoy me!’’ 

“I wonder,’’ Lena asked herself, ‘‘if Cousin 
Hannah ever wanted to play. I suppose not. 
That’s the Briarley of it! Well, I’m glad I’ve 
got Cousin Hannah, if I do have to bea Briarley 
now.”’ 

It seemed to Hannah that the farm drove 
them like a taskmaster with a lash. In June, 
close together, come the strawberries and the 
cherries ; before they are past the red raspberries 
and the currants; then black raspberries and 
blackberries; and while your hands are still 
stained from these, apples and apples and 
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apples! Right in the midst of these, come the 
cucumber pickles, and these you must keep close 
picked for your life, or else the proper finger 
length will be grown a hand’s span in a night! 

The pile of dollars in the savings-bank grew 
larger and larger. A few more busy summers 
and there would be no mortgage, and Briarley 
Farm would be theirs indeed. But, O dear, to 
stand in mid-August and look back over a sum- 
mer, and see no vacant spot into which you 
could possibly have packed a holiday! To look 
ahead and see nothing but pickles,—green toma- 
toes, red tomatoes, cauliflower, cabbage, —pickles 
lasting on and on into October! 

Hannah Overton looked at her summer and 
made a resolution. To herself she said: 

‘‘She’s young, and she’!I still have time.’’ 

To Lena she said, as they sat at the tea-table: 

‘I’m going to borrow Hiram Hand’s team, 
and drive over to Caleb Miller’s to see about 
those quinces. You can manage the apples 
without me, can’t you? I’ll weigh the sugar 
to-night. After I’ve seen Caleb, 1’ll maybe go 
on to Davidstown. I can’t tell. I’ll be gone 
all day, perhaps. I’ll take a lunch with me in 
case I don’t get home for dinner. You won’t 
mind being left alone, since you’ll be busy ?’’ 

“Oh, no! I’ll have a chance to show you 
how much I can do in a day all by myself.’’ 

** know that well enough already,’’ answered 
Hannah, with forced animation. She always 
did feel like a sneak in the presence of the fierce 
Briarley energy. 

The next morning early Hannah drove away. 
She was composed enough until she was out of 
sight of the house, then the gipsy lights woke 
in her eyes. 

For a short distance the road skirted her 
property. Hannah looked at her tidy fields 
with some resentment. 

‘It’s a pity a woman can’t have time to enjoy 
her own farm!’’ she muttered. ‘‘I declare I’m 
going to have some time off, if I do have to steal 
it from her/’’ with a glance back in the direction 
of the house. 

At that little word came a sudden revulsion 
of feeling, for Hannah knew that at that 
moment her one wish was to have that same 
person sitting beside her in the buggy, jogging 
along behind the old ambling, amiable horse, 
with a holiday before them. 

Hannah did go to Caleb Miller’s, but no 
farther. She was honest in telling Lena that 
she did not know what she should do afterward. 
What she did do was to turn round. 

Left alone, Lena washed the breakfast things 
with hands that trembled. She swept the 
speckless kitchen floor in nervous haste. For 
just a moment she stood surveying the shining 
plates of sugar on the table, the empty jelly 
tumblers gleaming in the sun, the bushel basket 
heaped with apples under the table. Then she 
turned to the range, where burned a clear, steady 
fire, an excellent fire for jelly; and after a 
moment’s hesitation she turned off the drafts. 

She ran into the pantry and quickly put up 
a lunch for herself. She drew the shades of the 
kitchen windows, took down her sunbonnet 
from its peg and closed the door behind her. 
Outside she turned and addressed it: 

‘Kitchen, 1’m not coming back all day. I’m 
going to play with my farm!’’ 

It was a lovely, lazy August morning; baby 
clouds were floating in the blue overhead, there 
was a droning of bees in the air, and warm 
summer odors were breathing from the mignon- 
ette bed and the orchard. 

If you had been a well-behaved and prosaic 
hen on that farm, you would have thought that 
Lena had gone mad, but she was only playing. 
When she was a little girl she had climbed 
the orchard trees, and swung on the forked 
branches ; she had jumped from the barn rafters 
down into the fragrant hay; she had wandered, 
singing, up and down the avenues of corn-stalks. 

She did all these things again. She lay on 
her back under the orchard trees, and again 
listened to find how noisy the grass can be with 
all the busy life that goes on down there. So 
the morning went on, and presently, incredibly 
soon it seemed to Lena, a distant whistle in the 
village of Shackleford boomed out the noon hour. 

**Time for me to have my picnic!’’ cried 
Lena, jumping up. She would have it—just 
where she used sometimes to carry her suppers 
on that visit long ago. She had quite forgotten 
that on the first occasion it had been her cousin 
Hannah who had showed her the spot. 

You follow the stone wall, overgrown with 
wild rose vines. You dip down the hill out 
of sight of the house, of the barn, and on you 
go until you reach the clearest of little brooks 
running through the greenest of meadows. 

The stream turns and twists in tortuous 
fashion, and all its turns are outlined through 
the meadow by the low willows that skirt 
the banks. In one spot an old willow, half- 
uprooted, has fallen across the brook, forming 
a live and growing bridge. Blackbirds, black- 
winged and red-winged, are noisy in the willows 
all day long, and little minnows flash through the 
brown, pebbly depths of the stream. You may 
hang over the willow bridge and watch them. 

Lena climbed out on the old tree trunk, and 
sat there, swinging her feet over the water 
while she ate. She had lost her sunbonnet 
somewhere on the way, and her hair was loose. 
She knocked her heels against the tree trunk 
in time with a little song she hummed. 

Her luncheon over, she rested her chin on 
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her hands, her hair tumbling about her rosy 
face, and she became gradually pensive. 

‘*It’s a perfect holiday,’’ she said, ‘‘except 
for one thing, and that is—I wish I had some 
one to play with.’’ 

She started suddenly. Who could possibly 
come visiting this far corner of the farm at this 
hour of the day? Yet some one was surely 
moving along on the other side of the brook. 

Lena did not stir. She peered vainly through 
the screening willow branches. Some one was 
coming across by the willow bridge. The 
branches parted—a face appeared ! 

The old-maidenly bonnet was hanging by the 
strings, the neat-brushed hair had come loose 





into naughty little girlish curls, the eyes were 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





shining, the cheeks were as red as Lena’s; at 
that instant, framed in the green willows, she 
looked almost as young. 

‘*Cousin Hannah!’’ cried Lena. 

**Lena!’’ gasped Hannah. 

Then they broke into laughter so merry, so 
prolonged that the blackbirds flew off in a pro- 
testing flock. The girls had not known they 
could laugh like that. They laughed until it 
seemed that they could never speak again; but 
laughing did more than words could have done, 
and explained much that they had never under- 
stood before. At last Lena spoke: 

“Cousin Hannah, the next time we take a 
holiday, let’s take it together, and—and—let’s 
not be Briarleys any more.’’ 








axgeg HERE the hills are crowned with stone 

wy and rise mightily above the surrounding 
desert of granite-strewn heath, peat, 
fen and glittering river, you shall note a soli- 
tary habitation and a few small fields unrolled 
like a map round it. 

A rough cart-track winds to the farm over the 
undulating billows of the waste; utmost deso- 
lation encompasses this small abode, and like 
anxious eyes, its little windows gaze out upon 
the surrounding immensity of Dartmoor and 
stare unblinking at the storm and the sunshine, 
at the first roseate glow of dawn upon these 
stony hills, and at the slow and solemn oncom- 
ings of darkness or tempest. On high the great 
west wind roars cheerfully and plays wild tunes 
upon granite harps; cloud-shadows clothe the 
hills with their flying purple, and every eleva- 
tion and hollow is dotted with hide or fleece, 
where roam the moorman’s flocks and herds. 

Here lies a ‘‘newtake’’ homestead ; and it is 
to the surrounding waste rather than his meager 
fields that the farmer looks for livelihood, 
because agriculture is an afflicted industry in 
this cradle of hurricane and eternal rain. Pas- 
toral enterprises prosper, but attempts to tame 
these savage table-lands have but added to the 
records of human failure. 

‘*Seratch my face and I’ll pick your pocket,’’ 
is the stern promise of Dartmoor to those who 
hopefully climb to delve upon her breast; and 
the threat is fulfilled. 

Dwellers in this ancient royal forest have 
enjoyed special privileges for many centuries, 
and tenants of Venville look to the moor for 
much that helps to make life easier. Under 
presentment of a survey court jury, dating from 
1609, we learn that Venville tenants ‘‘have 
accustomed and used to have and take in and 
uppon the forrest of Dartmoore all things that 
maye doe them good, savinge vert (green oak) 
and venson (venison), paying for the same their 
Venvill rents and other dues as hath been time 
out of minde accustomed. ’’ 






The Right of Turbary. 


‘Syme US rights of pasturage and turbary 
*s) accrue to all tenants of the Duchy of 
Cornwall upon Dartmoor, and any man 
who cares to make the experiment may lease a 
portion of this great watershed and erect his 





Market, Farm and Home 
“ V. THE DARTMOOR FARMER 
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home upon it. Deserted dwellings not a few 
still stand in lonely glens, and 

write a story of human hope -—- 
and failure upon these heathery 
hills; for one hundred years ago 
the moor began to be largely 
cultivated, and agricultural 
writers, with more imagination 
than knowledge, incited many a 
farmer to seek Dartmoor and 
wrestle with its problems. 

In 1806 a topographical survey 
of the County of Devon gives 
hints to the capitalist in this 
connection, and foretells that 
“‘the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of the Forest of Dartmoor 
will afford innumerable oppor- 
tunities for the beneficial exer- 
cise of industry and capital. 
The agriculturist in particular 








is pursued than shall suffice to produce material 
for the personal uses of the farmer’s household 
and his cattle. To the ‘‘in-country’’ Devon 
looks for her crops. Dartmoor is the great 
rearing-ground of beasts, and in that capacity 
rivals any other grazing district of the United 
Kingdom. 


Venville Tenants. 


illusions begot of that past craze for 

tilling the land remain with Venville 
tenants of to-day. They live hard, 

work hard, and still regard as 
luxuries the things that the 





nothing is attempted that will not repay culti- 
vation. 

Oats is the only grain that prospers, and the 
crop is used for ‘‘dredge’’ corn only ; that is, it is 
employed as fodder without being threshed. It 
is sowed the last week of March or early in April. 
Potatoes, which do well if treated generously, 
go to ground in March, April or May, according 
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itself into a struggle with winter and bad 
weather. For weeks at the time of snow he 
may be cut off from the world; for months in 
summer he may roam the waste and see few 
faces but those of his fellow workers, or the 
chance visitors that make holiday in some 
border village. 

His pleasures are few. 





A race-meeting, a 


to weather; mangolds are sowed the second | revel and market-day embrace his opportunities 
week of May, and Swedish turnips about mid- | of amusement. 


June. 


On Sunday he rests from his labors as much 


Add to these crops the farmer’s cabbage | as possible, and dons broadcloth and trudges to 
patch, on the ‘‘lew,’’ or most sheltered side of | the nearest village with his family, that he 


his dwelling, and a few crofts, or fields, devoted |may worship at church or chapel. 


to hay, which is rarely cut and harvested at 
this elevation before the end of July, and you 
have said all that need be said about agricul- 
ture. 

None of these products go beyond the hus- 
bandman’s own gates, and the man who can 


produce sufficient oats and roots to support a | 


fair head of stock through the months of winter 
is fortunate. 

The first object of farming on the moor is to 
raise cattle. Beasts are not fattened here, but 
kept until of store age,—that is, from two to 
three years old,—then sold to the graziers in 
the rich lands below. 

The true moorman finds the business of rear- 
ing sheep and cattle fills his life, and many 
who toil upon this enormous grazing-ground not 
only keep their own beasts, but receive many 
more from the ‘‘in-country,’’ and tend them 
on the uplands while summer lasts. From May 
until September the red hides of roaming heifers 
and bullocks and the snow-white fleeces of the 
sheep are scattered mile upon mile along these 
wastes, and where aforetime all was loneliness, 
save for the hunting wolf-pack and the old cave 








If not 
religious-minded, he takes his gun or rod, and 
shoots the plovers, curlews, or rabbits, or 
catches the littie brown trout that fill the 
streamlets of the moor. 


Dartmoor Play - Time. 


SiaaN winter he will sometimes mount his 

hs pony and ride to hounds when an 
== opportunity offers; and his information 
concerning the foxes is to be relied upon, for 
no man sees reynard at home more often than a 
Dartmoor farmer. Many packs hunt these wild 
fastnesses, and the sport is as good as the going 
is tricky. 

Harriers also hunt the moor with fair success, 
and during the summer months .various packs 
of otter-hounds show a high average of sport. 
The shooting is very rough, but snipe are 
plentiful on the marshes, and woodcock and duck 
also frequent sheltered combes or lonely river 
reaches. 

Plover are common, and at one time the 
blackcock was a frequent addition to the mixed 
bag; but he grows rare. Grouse have never 

° settled on Dartmoor, although 
it has been attempted to estab- 





lowland farmer has long been 

used to look upon as ordinary 

and necessary accompaniments 
of life. 

In this uplifted region of 
sweet air, sweet water, stern 
granite and rough weather, 
there is no room for any lux- 
ury; but the dwellers upon 
these sequestered wastes lack 
nothing of the high qualities 
that lift a man above circum- 
stance. 

Rough as the vernacular up- 
on their tongues they may be; 
stern of sentiment and un- 
trustful they often are; but 
simplicity of heart obtains 
among them, and self-reliance 
marks their lives. 

Generations of men, moor- 
larfd-bred, partake of the 
proper qualities of their en- 
vironment, and imbibe with their mothers’ milk 
something from the austere and candid bosom of 
this waste that serves to fortify the spirit and 
strengthen character. 

Frugality, self-denial, ceaseless work and 
ceaseless thrift are demanded from the tenant 
of even the most favored newtake farm. The 
battle is never-ending ; there can be no standing 
still. 

Turn your back upon the little fields and 
indifferent Nature will quickly sow them with 
heather and thistle, furze and the green brake- 
fern; spare generous nourishment, stint lime, 
or cease the endless labor of the plowshare, and 
this hungry earth will deny every crop, will 
starve the grain and turn the 
root into a hideous, forked thing, 
alike useless for beast or man. 

Lime above all manure is 
needed by those who would 
cultivate the limeless peat, for 
Dartmoor devours bone like a 
dog, and her proclivity in that 
sort has denied a possibility to 
the antiquaries who now dili- 
gently seek in cairn and barrow 
for relics of the aborigines. 

A neolithic people dwelt here 
before the dawn of history; 
and by their alignments and 
meeting-places, marked with 
uplifted stones, by their shat- 
tered sheepfolds and the 
ruins of their lodges, by their 
monoliths, burial-places and 
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will find everything to encourage CUTTING PEAT ON DARTMOOR. fabricated flints, we may read 


his exertions.’? Many, unfortu- 

nately for themselves, took this advice, and 
there sprang up numerous tenements in the 
more sheltered river valleys and hollows of the 
moor, 

But the best and most salubrious tracts of the 
land had already been farmed from immemorial 
time, and long before the date of newtakes, cer- 
tain venerable homesteads existed and prospered 
in snug and fertile nooks at the brink of the 
river. These medieval farms lie chiefly beside 
Dart and her tributaries; and here may still be 
seen old-time buildings that first rose when 
Elizabethan miners swarmed upon Dartmoor 
and streamed every river for tin. They were 
owned under copy of Court Roll by Customary 
an and existed independently of the 

y. 


But the farms in these happy valleys are 





few, and even upon them little more agriculture 


a little of their history; but 
their bones have vanished into the substance of 
the heather, and shall no more be found than 
the blood they shed or the tears they shed 
in the morning of man’s advent on this wild 
earth. 


A Place for Cattle - Raising. 


UR Dartmoor farmers have shown scant 
respect for the remains of the prehistoric 
men, and their graves and monuments 

now help to complete many a cottage or dry- 
built wall, even as the rough Christian symbol 
of the middle ages has often been uprooted to 
make a gate-post or finish a door-step. 

Men once grew rye on Dartmoor, and san- 
guine souls tried flax and bread-corn with small 
measure of success; but nowadays rotation of 
crops resolves itself into a simple matter, and 








lish them. 

A very important feature of 
the moorman’s summer work 
is concerned with saving of 
fuel. The peat-beds stretch in 
every hollow, climb each hill- 
side, and lie like one enormous 
sponge in the granite basin of 
the moor. 

To these dark chocolate- 
colored ridges, from June on- 
ward, comes the moor farmer 
with his peat-knife and peat- 
iron. 

He cuts the heather rind off 
the soil, then digs deep into 
the peat-cake beneath, and 
presently piles his firing in 
little stacks to dry. 

Given fair weather, the 
operation proceeds swiftly un- 








A TYPICAL BIT OF DARTMOOR. 


bear, now shall be seen abundant flocks and 
herds. 

The kine bellow melodiously, thunder in 
companies along, or stand dewlap-deep at 
scorching noontides in the pools of the rivers ; 
the sheep wander together and bells jangle from 
the wethers’ woolly necks, where they graze 
on some steep hillside or leap away like wild 


things with startled bleatings; the ponies race | bogs 


unshod in droves, and their shrill neigh comes 
down the wind as the hardy little creatures 
scamper to some eminence, and then face about, 
mares and foals together, that they may judge 
the intentions of any human wanderer on horse- 
back or on foot. 


On the Artillery Range. 


‘gu HE forest of Dartmoor is divided into 
four quarters, and these main divisions 
== are rented from the Duchy of Cornwall 
by various moormen, who, according to their 
powers and the extent of land at their disposal, 
receive cattle for the season. 

These moormen are also farmers. Their 
work is of an arduous nature, and it calls for 
the employment of many subordinates. Two 
thousand head of cattle climb up to the eastern 
quarter when summer comes; the other quar- 
ters—north, south and west—each take rather 
a smaller number; but in the northern division, 
which is the largest, artillery ranges absorb 
many square miles, and here the additional 
labor of clearing cattle from the zone of fire 
devolves upon the local men at times of cannon 
practice. 

The British war-office rents this tract of 
Dartmoor, but the loss of so much good grazing- 
ground to the Venville tenants is considered 
and paid for. 

One lonely farm in the heart of this shell- 
swept region has a bomb-proof apartment 
specially strengthened, so that the women and 
children may retire into shelter when the pro- 
jectiles scream overhead, as sometimes happens. 

The sole danger from the artillery practice 
is that a shell may burst short, and this, 
although an accident very unusual, cannot be 
absolutely guarded against. 

Although it is now thirty years since the 
cannon first roared in these lonely valleys, the 
only loss of human life was once when certain 
artillerymen were blown to pieces as the result 
of handling a live shell, instead of treating 
it according to the rule prescribed. 

The life of the Dartmoor farmer resolves 





der summer suns; and then 

comes the cart, and the great 
stack by the farmyard door soon rises. Some- 
times sudden storms ruin the cut peat. Then 
it is not worth the saving; and where the 
débris sinks back upon the earth again, there 
spring up good things for those who love 
herbs of the field and take delight in the mani- 
fold harmonies of orange and gold, rose and 
searlet that are woven into these summer-clad 


The buck-bean unfolds its beauty in the 
fen, the pearls of the cross-leaved heather stud 
the marsh everywhere; through the ling and 
golden furze little tormentils and the starry 
bedstraw work a mosaic of loveliness; and 
small things, such as the marsh pimpernel, 
marsh violet, butterwort, red sundew and least 
campanula, add their blossoms and colors to 
the texture of the peat-cuttings. 

There is a great brown scad of peat upon my 
fire to-day, for to me its sweet, sharp and 
indescribable scent comes laden with fragrance 
above that of incense or aromatic gum. The 
red heart of the peat glows with ardor, and 
above it, as if fire had freed some little Dart 
moor pixy long prisoned in the bog, an aureole 
of turquoise flame leaps and sparkles. 


In the Peat Smoke. 
AY: the smoke paints familiar pictures 


for me from the past: wide heaths, for- 
lorn and hog-backed hills, glimmering 
pools and inky ridges, where the cottou-grass 
flutters danger-signals ; where the curlew wheels 
and cries to her young; where amethystine 
heather lights the waste places; where aspho- 
dels flame along the stream; where the ice-cold 
fountain bursts from her sphagnum bed and goes 
glittering to meet the river below. 

Far away, under a giant tor, that piles gray 
granite to the sky-line and wreathes its peak 
and pinnacles with mist, the Dartmoor farmer 
has his home. 

That brown speck on the hill is the man 
himself; that scarlet point near the dwelling- 
place is his wife’s red petticoat, where she 
stands and spreads washing upon the stones; 
those atoms running hither and thither, like 
ants, are her babies, born in this loneliness 
and as unfamiliar as the colts upon the hill 
with any other existence. 

So they live, while the huge pages of Nature’s 
book lie outspread round them; and from her 
granite archives, from her messages cried by 
western winds and written on the curtains of 
the rain, from her snow and ice and agonies 
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of winter, they glean unconsciously the art of | 


living. 
Here Nature is sole lady of the land, and 
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only by obedience, by faithfulness, by disci- 
pline, shall man win a measure of welfare and 
justify his existence in her uplifted courts. 


THE SECOND VIOLIN 


By Grace §S 


“Care ELIA—Celia 

€, —are you 

hurt ?”’ Char- 

lotte cried, and 

dashed down 
the stairs. 

There was no 
answer. With trembling hands she felt for her 
sister’s head. It lay close against the cellar 
wall, and she instantly understood that Celia 
must be unconscious. But whether there might 
be more to be feared than unconsciousness she 
could not tell in the dark. Her first thought 
was to get a light, the next that she must have 
help at once. 

She rushed up the stairs, calling Jeff and 
Justin, but neither boy was to be found. Then 
she ran to the telephone, with the idea of sum- 
moning one of the suburban physicians, but 
turned aside from this purpose with the further 
realization that’ first of all Celia must be brought 
up from the cold, dark place in which she lay, 
and restored to consciousness. 

She ran to the front door to summon the 
nearest neighbor, and she remembered then, with 
relief, that the nearest neighbor was Doctor 
Churehili, the young physician who had been 
called in to see her mother the evening before. 

She flew across the narrow lawn between her 
own house and that where the new doctor had 
set up his office, and rang imperatively. The 
door opened, and Doctor Churchill, hat ‘and 
case in hand, evidently on his way to a patient, 
stood before her. 

What he thought of the figure before him, 
with its riotous curly black hair, brilliant eyes, 
pale dark cheeks, dusty pinafore, a singular 
smudge upon the forehead and sleeves rolled 
up to the elbows, nobody would have known 
from his manner, which instantly expressed a 
friendly concern. 

Charlotte could only gasp, ‘‘ Oh, come— 
quick !’’ 

He followed her, stopping to ask no questions. 
At the open cellar door Charlotte stood aside 
to let him pass. 

‘‘Down there—my sister!’’ she said. 

‘‘Bring a light, please,’’ said the doctor, 
and he disappeared down the stairs. Charlotte 
lighted a little kitchen lamp and came after 
him. He bade her stand by while he made his 
first brief examination. 

‘*T think the blow on her head isn’t serious,’’ 
he said, presently, ‘‘but I can’t tell where else 
she may be hurt till I get her up-stairs.’’ 

He was strong, and he lifted Celia as if she 
had been a child, an’ earried her easily up the 
steep stairs. 

Charlotte led the way to a wide couch in the 
living-room. As Celia was laid gently upon it 
she opened her eyes. 

Half an hour later, John Lansing Birch, in 
his oldest clothes and wearing a rather disrepu- 
table soft hat pulled down over his forehead, 
with his hands and face excessively dirty and 
a lunch-pail on his arm, pushed open the kitchen 
door. ‘‘Whew-w! 
shouted. ‘‘ Celia—Charlotte—where are you 
all? Great Scott, what a smudge!’’ 

He strode across the room and lifted from the 
stove a kettle of potatoes, from which the water 
had boiled away some minutes before. 

‘*First returns from the amateur cooking dis- 
trict!’’ he muttered, glancing critically about 
the kitchen. 

Something else in the way of overcooked 
viands seemed to assail his nostrils, and he jerked 
~ open the oven door. A tin of blackened rolls 
puffed out at him their pungent smoke. 

‘‘Well, what —’’ he was beginning with 
the natural irritation of the hungry man, who 
has been anticipating his supper all the way 
home, and sees it in ruin before his eyes, when 
Charlotte appeared in the doorway. 

‘*O Lanse!’’ she cried, and ran to him. 

‘*Well, what is it? Celia got a headache and 
left you in charge? Everything’s burnt up—I 
can tell you that —’’ 

‘*Celia is—she’s broken her knee!’’ 

‘“*What?’’ 

**She fell down the cellar stairs and —’’ 

‘‘Where is she?’’ Lunch-pail and hat went 
down on the floor as Lanse got rid of them and 
seized Charlotte’s arm. 

‘Up in her room. Doctor Churchill’s there. 
He’s sent for Doctor Forester.’’ 

‘*Churchill—Forester,’’ repeated Lanse, as 
if dazed. ‘‘Poor old girl—is she much hurt?’’ 

‘*She’s broken her knee, I tell you,’’ Charlotte 
repeated. ‘‘Of course she’s much hurt. She’s 
suffering dreadfully. She hit her head, too. 
She was unconscious at first. I was all alone 
with her.’’ 

Lanse started for the door, then hesitated. 
**Shall I go up?’’ 

‘*The doctor wants to see you as soon as you 
are home. He’s waiting for Doctor Forester. 
He’s made Celia as comfortable as he can, but 
he wants our regular doctor here, he says, 
before he does up her knee. I don’t see why. 








Something’s burning!’’ he | him. 
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1 wanted him to fix it 
himself. ’’ 

**That’s all right,’’ 
said Lanse. ‘‘Doctors 
always do that kind 
of thing—the honorable ones do. It’s better to 
have Doctor Forester see it, too. Did you get 
him? Will he be here right off ?’’ 

‘The doctor got him. He’ll be here soon.’’ 

**Go tell Doctor Churchill I’m here, will you? 
Maybe I’d better not see Celia till I’m cleaned 
up a bit. She’s not used to me like this. Poor 
little girl! poor little girl!’’ he groaned, as he 
made his rapid way to the bath-room. ‘‘The 
cellar stairs—they’re dark and steep enough, 
but how could a light-footed girl like Celia get 
a fall like that? And father and mother—how 
are we going to fix it with them ?’’ 

In the midst of his splashing and scrubbing 
he heard Jeff and Justin come shouting in for 
supper and Charlotte hushing them and telling 





take things coolly, and is not upset at the notion 
of a broken bone. 

He moved deliberately up-stairs toward Celia’s 
room, listening to the younger physician’s state- 
ment of the conditions under which he had been 
called, turning at the door to smilé and nod back 
at Charlotte, who watched him from the top 
of the staircase with serious eyes. 

At the end of what seemed like a long period 
of time the two physicians came down-stairs 
together, meeting Lanse at the foot. 

‘Well, sir,’’ said Doctor Forester, ‘‘so far, 
so good. Celia is as comfortable as such cases 
usually are an hour or two afterward, which 
is not saying much from her point of view, 
though a good deal from ours. She has a long 
siege of inactivity before her to put that knee 
into a strong condition, but it will not be a great 
while before she can be about on crutches, I 
hope. Doctor Churchill, at my insistence, has 
put up the knee in the best possible shape, and 
I am going to leave it in his care. I’ll drop in 
now and then, but the doctor is right beside 
you, and I’ve full confidence in him. I knew 
his father, and I know enough about him to be 
sure that you’re all right in his hands.’’ 

Lanse drew a long breath of relief. ‘‘I’m 
very thankful it’s no worse,’’ he said. ‘‘But, 
Doctor Forester, what are we to do about father 
and mother? We can’t tell them —’’ 

**Tell them! No!’’ said Doctor Forester, with 
decision. ‘‘I wouldn’t have your mother told 
under any consideration, so long as the girl does 





DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 


AS CELIA WAS LAID GENTLY UPON IT SHE OPENED HER EYES. 


them the news. The next instant Jeff was upon 


“Say, but this is awful, Lanse! She was 
getting up a rattling good dinner, too—been at 
it all day. Her one idea was to please you, 
your first day at the shops. Been up to see her? 
Charlotte says I’d better not go yet—nor Just. 
Just’s all broken up, poor youngster! Says Celia 
told him to go after the pickles, and he forgot 
it. If he’d gone she wouldn’t have got her 
tumble. What’ll father and mother say? What 
are we going to do, anyhow? Second Fiddle’s 
no good on earth in the kitchen; she couldn’t 
boil an egg. Say, breaking your kneepan’s 
no joke. Price Williston did it a year ago 
August, and he hasn’t got good use of it yet. 
’Fraid he never will —’’ 

**Oh, let up on that,’’ Lanse cut him short, 
‘fand don’t mention it again to anybody. Doc- 
tor Forester and Churchill will fix her up all 
right, only it’s an awful shame it should have 
happened. I’m going up to see Doctor Church- 
ill.’’ 

At the foot of the stairs he met that person 
coming down, shook hands with him eagerly, 
and listened to a brief and concise account of his 
sister’s injury. As it ended, Doctor Forester’s 
automobile rolled up to the door. 

‘Did the five and a half miles in precisely 
twenty minutes,’’ said Doctor Forester, as he 
came up the steps, watch in hand; ‘‘slow speed 
within limits and all. Lanse, my boy, this is 
too bad. Doctor Churchill—very glad to see 
you again. Decided to settle out here, eh? 
Well, on some accounts I think you’re wise. 
Charlotte, little girl, cheer up. There are 
worse things than a fractured patella—I be- 
lieve that’s what you called the injury, Doctor 
Churchill. ’’ 

In such genial fashion the surgeon and old 
friend of the family made his entry, bringing 
with him that atmosphere which men of his 
profession carry about with them, making the 
people who have been anxiously awaiting them 
feel that here is somebody who knows how to 





well. She would be back here on the next train, 
and then we’d have something worse than a 
broken patella on our hands. If there is any 
way by which you can let your father know, I 
should do that. ’’ 

**T can, I think,’’ said Lanse, thoughtfully. 
‘*‘We’re to send them general-delivery letters 
until they’re settled, and father will get those 
at the post-office and read them first.’’ 

‘As to your other problems,—housekeeping 
and all that, over which Celia is several times 
more worried than over her own condition, —can 
you figure those out?’’ 

**Yes, somehow. ’’ 

**Good! Go up and tell her so. She thinks 
the house is going to destruction without her. 
Good chance for the second violin. Too bad 
that clever little orchestra will have to drop its 
practice for a few weeks. I meant to run in 
some evening soon and hear you play. Well, 
I’m overdue at the hospital. Good-by, Lanse 
—Doctor Churchill. Keep me posted concerning 
the knee. ’’ 

The busy surgeon, who had put off several 
engagements to come out to the suburban town 
and look after the family of his old friend, 
whom he had known and loved since their 
college days, was off in his runabout, his chauf- 
feur getting promptly under as much headway 
as the law allows, and rushing him out of sight 
in a hurry. 

Lanse turned to Doctor Churchill, who stood 
upon the porch beside him, hat and case in hand. 

“I’m mighty thankful you were so near,’’ 
he said. 

‘Doctor Forester hasn’t given you much 
choice,’’ said the other man, smiling. ‘‘I did 
my best to give you the chance of having some 
one of the physicians you know here in town 
take charge of the case, but he insisted on my 
keeping it. I should like, however, to be sure 
that you are satisfied. You don’t know me at 
all, you know.’’ 

The steady eyes were looking keenly at Lanse, 


and he: felt the sincerity in the words. He| 














returned the scrutiny without speaking for an 
instant; then he put out his hand. 

‘‘Somehow I feel as-if I do,’’ he said, slowly. 
** Anyhow, I’m going to know you, and I’m 
glad of the chance.’’ 

‘*Thank you.’’ Doctor Churchill shook hands 
warmly and went down the steps. ‘‘I will 
come over for a minute about ten o’clock,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to make sure that Miss Birch is resting 
as quietly as we can hope for to-night.’’ 

Lanse watched the broad-shouldered, erect 
figure cross the lawn and disappear in the office 
door of the old house next door; then he turned. 

‘Well, we’re in a sweet scrape now, that’s 
certain,’’ he said gloomily to himself, as he 
marched up-stairs. 

At the top he encountered his young brother 
Justin. That twelve-year-old stood awaiting 
him, his face so disconsolate that in spite of 
himself Lanse smiled. 

‘*Cheer up, youngster,’’ hesaid. ‘‘It’s pretty 
tough, but as Doctor Forester says, it might be 
worse. Want to go in with me and see sister 
a minute?’’ 

But Justin got hold of his arm and held him 
back. ‘‘ Lanse, I’ve got to tell you something,’’ 
he begged. ‘‘Please come here, in your room 
a minute. ’’ 

Lanse followed, wondering. Justin, although 
a healthy and happy boy enough, was apt to 
take things seriously, and sometimes needed 
to be joked out of singular notions. In Lanse’s 
room Justin carefully locked the door. 

**Tt’s all my fault, Celia’s knee,’’ he said, 
going straight to the point, as was his way. 
His voice shook a little, but he went steadily 
on. ‘‘She sent me down cellar after pickles, 
and I sat on the top of the stairs finishing up a 
banana before I went. I’ve been down there 
to look, and—and the banana skin was there— 
all mashed. It was what did it.’’ 

He choked, and turned away to the window. 

‘*You left a banana skin on those stairs?’’ 
Lanse half-shouted. 

oe Yes. ? 

‘‘Right there, at the top—when Delia almost 
broke her neck more than once going down those 
stairs only last winter, just because they’re so 
steep and narrow ?”’ 

Just nodded. 

‘* And you fell on a banana skin once yourself, 
and wanted to thrash the fellow who left it?’’ 

Just’s chin sank lower and lower. 

Lanse eyed him a moment, struggling with 
a desire to seize the boy and punish him tremen- 
dously. But as his quick wrath cooled a trifle 
in his effort to control himself and act wisely, 
something about Just’s brave acknowledgment, 
where silence would have covered the whole 
thing, appealed to him. The thought of the 
way the absent father and mother had met every 
confession of his own that he could remember 
in a life of prank-playing softened the words 
which came next to his lips. 

‘*Well, it’s pretty bad,’’ he said, in a deep 
voice of regret. ‘‘I don’t wonder it breaks you 
up. Such a little thing to do so much mischief 
—and so easy to have avoided it all. I reckon 
you’ll take care of your banana skins after this. 
But I like the way you own up, Just, and so 
will Celia. That’s something. You haven’t 
been a sneak in addition to being thoughtless. 
It would have been hard to forgive you if I had 
found it out while you kept still. It’s pretty 
hard as it is,’’ he could not help adding, as his 
imagination pictured Celia spending her winter 
as a cripple. 

Just said not a word, but the outline of his 
profile against the fading light at the window 
was so suggestive of boyish despair that the elder 
brother walked over to him and laid a hand on 
his shoulder. 

“*It gives you a chance to make it up to her 
in every way you can,’’ he said. ‘‘There are 
a lot of things you can do for her, and I shall 
expect you to try to square the account a little. ’’ 

“I will! Oh, I will!’’ cried poor Just, who 
had longed for his mother in this crisis, and 
had found facing the elder brother, whom he 
both admired and feared, harder than anything 
he had ever had todo. ‘‘I’ll do anything in the 
world for her, if she’ll only forgive me.’’ 

‘*She’ll forgive you, for she’s made that way. 
It’s forgiving yourself that can’t be done. ’’ 

“*T never shall. ’’ 

“Don’t. If I thought you would, I’d thrash 
you on the spot,’’ said Lanse, grimly, sure that 
a wholesome remorse was to be encouraged. 
Then he relented sufficiently to say in a tone 
considerably less severe : 

‘*Go and wash up, and begin your good reso- 
lutions by getting down and seeing to the kitchen 
fire. It’s undoubtedly burnt itself out by this 
time. There’s probably no dinner for anybody, 
but we can’t mind little things like that to- 
night. ’’ 

He went to Celia’s room at last, feeling many 
cares upon him, a sensation which an empty 
stomach did not tend to relieve. He found his 
sister able to give him a very pale-faced but 
courageous smile, and to receive his earnest 
sympathy with a faint: 

‘*Never mind, dear. Don’t worry. 
have been worse. ’’ 

**That seems to be everybody’s motto, so 1’ll 
accept it. We'll take courage, and you shall 
have us all on our knees, since yours are laid 
up for repairs. ’’ 

**You haven’t had your dinner, Lanse,’’ 
murmured Celia. She was suffering severely, 
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but she could not relax anything of her anxiety | was hurrying to the door when Celia called 


for the family welfare. 


her back. ‘‘ Please wash that smudge off your 


“Oh, I forgot there was such a thing as | face,’’ she whispered, and covered her eyes. 


dinner in the world!’’ cried Charlotte, and 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BY FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS 


“ Sou A LKING of knowing dogs,’’ said the 
Byes) Indian trader, when the subject came 
: = up in his store one evening, ‘‘the 
most remarkable I’ve ever seen was a big mon- 
grel that looked like a cross between a deerhound 
and a buffalo wolf. 

‘*That dog belonged to ‘Barefoot’ Kelley, who 
used to trap along the Missouri hereabouts. 
Kelley went barefoot six months in the year. 
He always trapped out all winter by himself, 
bringing his catch up or down the river when 
the ice ran out. 

‘‘One spring, as he pulled in at our landing, 
he had company in his boat, a big, rough dog 
with a coat of spotted gray and yellow. 

** *This is Sinjer, my pardner,’ he said, when 
he came into the store with the dog at his heels. 
‘He come to my shack in a blizzard.’ 

** At first Sinjer was just a dog to us, but it 
was only a week or two until he did a feat 
which made him a character. é 

‘*Barefoot had come down early, when the 
ice was still running, and a cold snap came on 
about the middle of April and closed the 
river. A day or two later, when the trapper 
and his dog were loafing inside the store, I 
stepped out-of-doors on some errand. 

‘*] had gone but a rod or two when I noticed 
a wolf trotting across the river about a quarter 
of a mile distant. I called back to Barefoot 
that here was a mark for his rifle. He came 
to the door and followed my finger with his 
eye, then called to his dog. Sinjer responded 
promptly, and Barefoot ran to the river bank, 
pointing toward the wolf. The dog gave chase, 
and went across the ice like a yellow streak. 
The wolf gave him a single contemptuous look, 
and trotted on out of rifle-shot. 

‘‘Not until Sinjer was almost upon him did 
the wolf pay any attention. Then he turned 
in a flash, and I expected to see a dead dog in 
less than twenty seconds. Instead of that, after 
a minute or so of as pretty fighting as I ever 
saw, there was a dead wolf lying on the ice and 
a yellow dog sitting on his haunches, howling 
for his master to come and take the pelt. 

** *That’s Sinjer,’ said Barefoot, as proud as 
a peacock, ‘the best wolfer on the ol’ Missouri!’ 

**The interest of everybody at the post had 
been roused by this time. Barefoot went out 
and dragged in the dog’s catch, and showed a 
group of us that the wolf’s fore legs were both 
broken and its throat neatly cut. 

‘*The trapper then told us that this was the 
seventh wolf or coyote pelt his dog had secured 
in the three months they had ‘hunted together,’ 
and that every wolf Sinjer had killed had one 
or both fore legs broken. His dog would as 
soon tackle a buffalo wolf, he said, as a jack- 
rabbit, and we could easily believe him. 

“*Sinjer’s points came out one by one. It 
was hard to tell, we used to say, whether 
Barefoot had taken Sinjer into partnership or 
whether the dog had adopted the trapper. 
Sinjer was a perfect body-guard. Noman could 
touch a thing belonging to Barefoot unless he 
was ready to fight that dog. And there were 
some things Barefoot himself couldn’t do with- 
out punishment. 

“One hot day, when the dog was lying sound 
asleep in the store, Barefoot got up softly and 
stole on tiptoe out at the door, motioning me to 
follow and note what would happen. 

‘*Barefoot went to the river bank some rods 
away, and began walking back and forth. 





—_ oldest handicrafts 

in the world, and among those which have 
changed least. Much of the decoration of 
Solomon’s Temple is believed to have been 
covered with gold-leaf, hammered to the req- 
uisite thinness by hand, as it is to-day. 

The gold-beater receives his material not in 
the form of the sixty-pennyweight ingot in 
which it is cast, but in the form of a ribbon 
about an inch wide and twenty-four feet long. 

This ribbon is first cut into two hundred 
Squares and placed in the ‘‘cutch,’’ which is a 
pile of square pieces of a peculiar paper, part 
animal and part vegetable in composition, the 
preparation of which is a secret. The best 
catches are made in London. A square of gold 
is placed between each two leaves, and the 
whole mass is ready for the first beating. 

This is done with an iron hammer, weighing 
from twelve to seventeen pounds, while the eutch 
rests upon a granite block, which is supported 
by a heavy wooden post. 

Under the heavy, measured blows of the 
hammer the sheets of gold begin to stretch or 
expand until, in half or three-quarters of an 
hour, they have reached the edges of the cutch. 
They are then removed, and with a thin strip 








Then Sinjer waked up, and with an anxious 
whine, bolted out past my legs. The dog no 
sooner saw Barefoot than he ran at him, growl- 
ing, whining and yelping, with queer wags of 
the head. He scolded as plainly as any terma- 
gant of a squaw. But he wasn’t content with 
scolding ; he ran in behind Barefoot, and slyly 
nipped the calf of his leg, until the 
man cried out with pain. 

‘*Then back that dog came, drop- 
ping into his old place under a 
counter, and growling in a surly 
fashion until Barefoot entered and 
took his old seat on a barrel. 

‘* *He al’ays does that when I 
sneak away from him,’ said Bare- 
foot. ‘1 al’ays get pinched,’ and he 
rubbed his leg and grinned like a 
schoolboy who had been switched. 

**So for three or four years 
Barefoot and Sinjer came and loafed 
and went as regularly as the 
seasons. The dog killed wolves 
until, in a wicked fight, he broke 
two front teeth and got a whipping. 
After that he ignored wolves, and 
ceased to chase even coyotes. 

‘Then one April day Barefoot 
drifted down the river, and there 
was no dog in his boat. 

** *Where’s Sinjer?’ everybody 
asked; and Barefoot, with a face 
as sober as if he’d lost a brother, 
answered, ‘Dead.’ 

‘*That was all he would say about 

the dog for a long time, and he sat 
about the store listlessly, until one 
evening, prompted to do his dog 
justice, I reckon, he told me his 
story. 
**He had built a shack in the 
Bad Lands the fall before, on a 
creek where he had found otter 
plentiful. During the month of 
November he had taken ten nearly prime pelts. 
Then one morning, as he was making the 
rounds of his traps, he suddenly missed Sinjer, 
and remembered that the dog had not been 
with him since he had left the shack. 

‘It was Sinjer’s habit to take a run after 
rabbits when they first went out-of-doors at 
daylight. But the dog had never before failed 
to overtake him within a-mile or two. The 
trapper felt uneasy, and after tramping the 
creek a bit farther, he went back without 
finishing the round of his traps. 

‘When he reached the shack he found its 
door burst in. His extra gun, a shotgun, had 
been taken, his pack of otter pelts and his store 
of coffee and sugar. All else was as he had 
left it, but the dog was nowhere about, nor 
was there any sign of him. 

** Thieves, white or red, had robbed his 
camp, and Sinjer had discovered them, followed, 
and been shot. So much was clear to Barefoot. 
Circling about his cabin, he found the tracks 
of the thieves. Three pairs of moccasins had 
come up the creek and gone down again. 

‘*Fort Union was three days’ travel distant, 
and at that post lived a family of half-breeds, 
the Des Champs, whose livelihood was chiefly 
gained by thieving. These fellows were in the 
habit of prowling about the country on foot, the 
better to hide themselves, robbing traps and 
the camps of trappers and hunters. Barefoot 
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had no doubt that three of these scoundrels 
were the men who had robbed him. As it 
was not yet noon, their trail was a warm one, 
and Barefoot determined to follow, overtake 
them at their night camp, and secure their 
booty, if chance should offer. 

‘*The fellows would not, of course, expect him 
to return so soon, and might possibly be taken 
off their guard. 

**No snow had fallen yet, and recent fires 
had burned over much of the grass-lands, so 
that the moccasin tracks were often plainly to 
be seen. Where they were easily followed 
Barefoot travelled at a swinging trot. 

**At first he had expected to find the body of 
his dog at no great distance from the shack; 
but as he put the miles behind him, and still 
found no trace of Sinjer, he was much puzzled 
in mind. He began to hope that the dog was 
alive, but if so, where was he? 

‘*This matter was settled at the mouth of the 
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creek some ten miles below his cabin. Here, 
upon a newly burned tract, he found dog tracks 
which he knew to be Sinjer’s! Ten minutes 
of careful trailing disclosed the astonishing fact 
that Sinjer was going in company with the 
thieves. Sometimes their moccasins fell directly 
upon the dog’s tracks, and again the prints of 
his toes fell within a human footprint, proving 
beyond question that Sinjer had been trotting 
both before and behind the men. 


mind. He had been camped in these same 
Bad Lands when the dog came to him ina 
snow -storm. Here Sinjer had lost his old 
master and here he had found him again! 
Thus was the puzzle neatly unraveled. 

‘*Yet this discovery only whetted Barefoot’s 
desire to follow. The pelts were of little account 
compared with Sinjer. So he followed on as 
tireless as a coyote. At the mouth of the creek 
the robbers’ trail lead directly down the Little 
Missouri. They were headed for Fort Union, 
and were making good time, too. 

‘At dark Barefoot could no longer see their 
tracks, and he was disheartened lest they should 
turn aside into some creek valley. He pushed 
ahead, holding to the river for a couple of hours 
longer, and then he caught the glimmer of a 
camp-fire among the trunks of some cottonwoods. 
| ‘**On the ice of the river, hugging its near 
| bank, Barefoot crept toward them until he could 
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quarters, so that the 
two hundred pieces 
become eight hundred. Next comes the 
‘‘shoder,’’ a collection of eight hundred pieces 
of skin, four inches square, made from the 
intestines of cattle. As in the cutch, each piece 
of gold is placed between two leaves of skin, 
and bands of parchment or vellum are slipped 
over the whole pile, to keep it together. 

Another beating, this time with a hammer 
weighing from eight to ten pounds, now follows. 
This takes about an hour, during which the 
sheets of gold are all the time expanding. 

The last stage is the ‘‘mold,’’ which, like the 
cutch and the shoder, is composed of alternate 
leaves of gold and skin; but the mold is about 
five inches square and made up of gold-beater’s 
skin. The preparation of this is a jealously 
guarded trade secret. 

The skin, like that in the shoder, is made 
from the intestines of the ox. It is translucent, 
and not unlike rawhide in color. Although it 
will stand continuous beating without breaking, 
it will tear like a sheet of thin paper. The 
making of a single mold requires the intestines 


locks. Between each 
two beatings the skin 
is rubbed with baked and pulverized gypsum. 

A mold contains one thousand sheets. After 
the second beating the workman takes from the 
shoder a single leaf of gold at a time, handling 
it with bamboo pincers, and when necessary 
smoothing it with a rabbit’s foot. With the 
strip of bamboo he cuts each sheet into quarters 
again, so that the original two hundred have 
now become three thousand two hundred. One 
shoder, therefore, contains more than enough 
gold to fill three molds. 

The final beating, in the mold, is done with 
a seven-pound hammer, and requires from three 
tofour hours. By this time the gold leaf should 
have expanded again to the edge of the skins, 
and should be of the requisite thinness, which 
is determined by holding it up to the light. If 
it transmits green rays it is done, and will 
measure about one two-hundred-and-eighty- 
thousandth of an inch in thickness. 

The hammers used in beating gold are slightly 
convex on the face. The art of the workman 





consists in so striking that the gold will always 


‘*And now a theory flashed into Barefoot’s | 
| whined and capered about his legs. 
| breed was maddened, 
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hide in a clump of willows and look out on their 
camp. As he had suspected, the men were 
half-breeds, and one, at least, was a Des 
Champs whom he knew. 

‘*The three had eaten supper and were rest- 
ing, squatted about their fire. They were 
smoking their pipes quietly, and close at hand, 
near the fire, lay Sinjer, sound asleep! 

‘‘Barefoot watched the thieves until two of 
them rolled into their blankets, and the third, 
putting fresh logs on the fire, squatted on guard. 
With his own dog to assist the fellows in a 
night vigil, Barefoot felt that prudence required 
him to keep out of their camp. 

**The trapper’s only hope of recovering his 
property now lay in watching the camp from a 
distance, and in the chance of whistling Sinjer 
off, if the dog should go scouting round in the 
morning. 

**So he dropped down the river a half-mile, 
where he hid in a willow thicket, ate some 
scraps of venison, and rolled in 
for the night. He was awakened at 
daylight by the boom of a gun up 
the river. Peering out of his thicket, 
he saw two figures, a quarter-mile or 
soaway, comingatarun. One was 
a four-foot—Sinjer—and the other a 
man in chase. 

‘*The dog was lugging something 
in his teeth which retarded his 
progress, and the man could now 
be heard yelling, ‘Yah! yah! yah!’ 

‘*The dog came nearer, and then 
Barefoot saw that Sinjer had 
snatched his master’s pack of otter- 
skins,— beyond doubt at the first 
chance that had offered,—and was 
making for home as fast as he 
could. He had caught the head of 
one skin in his teeth, and the 
bundle flapped and banged at his 
legs at every jump. 

‘* Barefoot leaped out of the brush 
and ran to the rescue. 

***Come on, Sinj! Good boy! 
Fetch! fetch!’ he shouted, fairly 
wild with excitement. 

‘Only one of the half-breeds was 
in sight, and this man was closing 
in on the dog, loading his old North- 
west musket as he ran. He saw 
Barefoot, and turning his head, 
cried for the others to come on. 

‘*As the dog was coming toward 
him, Barefoot had the advantage 
in their race, and he and Sinjer 
came together some rods in front 
of the half-breed. The dog dropped his pack 
and leaped upon his master with a joyful 
yelp. 

***T could have hugged him,’ said Barefoot. 

‘The half-breed halted. He had just finished 
loading his gun, and he looked ugly as he 
turned and called to his fellows to make haste. 
Very likely they had gone out to shoot some 
game while he had stayed to make coffee. 

‘**Keep your distance!’ said Barefoot, hold- 
ing his gun at a ready, while his old dog 
The half- 
He shouted, swore 
French oaths, and flourished his gun in a 
threatening manner, and Sinjer, irritated by 
all this, made at him in a savage rush. 

**Barefoot yelled in vain to call the dog off, 
and the half-breed, scared and angry, leveled 
his gun and riddled Sinjer with slugs. 

‘As his faithful dog fell lifeless, Barefoot 
said that the temptation to take a man’s life 
was never so strong upon him. But he con- 
trolled himself, and showing the half-breed his 
rifle, patted its breech and told the fellow to be 
gone and to be quick about it. 

‘*Then, as the man took the hint, Barefoot 
picked. up his otter-skins, and never once look- 
ing back at his dog, struck out for his camp. I 
suspect that he didn’t see the trail well for a 
time, for his eyes were blurred with tears when 
he had finished his story.’’ 
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ness all over the square, 
in order that the sheets of gold may expand 
without losing their form; but at the same time 
he must keep the thickest part near the edges, 
so that when the sheets are finally trimmed to 
size, the thicker portions may fall in the waste, 
to be recast. No machinery has ever been 
devised which will do this successfully. 

The tools of the craft are interesting and 
peculiar. The rabbit’s foot is exceedingly soft 
and just oily enough to prevent the gold from 
sticking, and the bamboo pliers and cutting-slips 
are the only things with which it is possible to 
do this delicate work. The gold does not adhere 
to the fibers of the reed as it does to steel. 

The gold-beater performs all his work stand- 
ing. The use of the heavy hammers in such 
continuous pounding would, one would think, 
impose an almost intolerable strain upon the 
hands and arms. The men say, however, that 
their arms never ache. The only place where 
**it catches them’’ is in the bend of the knee. 

The lack of strain upon the arms is accounted 
for by the fact that the hammer rebounds. It 
is an astonishing but by no means a rare thing 
to see a gold-beater change hands while the ham- 
mer is in the air, and without losing a stroke. 
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CERVANTES—AUTHOR OF “ DON QUIXOTE.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


E xperiments are to be made in London to test 
the efficiency of camphor wood for road- 
paving. If a lady faints in the street the cam- 
phor should revive her at once. 
pa: William has followed the example 
of his uncle, King Edward of England, 
and announced that officers of the army are 
under no compulsion to drink toasts in alcoholic 
beverages, but that his health is well drunk in 
cold water. 


(= is to be extracted from sea-water again, 
at an enormous profit for the inventor of 
the process and his friends—who happen to be 
Englishmen this time. So eminent a chemist 
as Sir William Ramsay says it is all right. 
(Lubec, Maine, papers please copy. ) 
A new administration has begun. For the 
second time in succession there is no change 
of party control, whereas from Garfield’s inaugu- 
ration to McKinley’s there was every time an 
alternation from party to party, which made the 
retiring President seem almost like a captive 
chief gracing the triumph of a conqueror. 
M: Leupp, the new Indian commissioner, 
has asked Congress for money with which 
to build and equip a hospital at Carlisle. He 
proposes to educate the Indian girls to be trained 
nurses, for which work, he says, they are admi- 
rably fitted. If his plan succeeds, the novelist 
will have to change his Indian legend, and depict 
the future Pocahontas hurling herself between 
the unconscious hero and a surgeon’s knife. 


Ww" is the true basis of lasting fame? 
Opinions differ. At the recent dinner of 
the Bowdoin Alumni Association of New York, 
Commander Peary said that he had lately dis- 
covered a ball, which he had thrown three 
hundred and six feet, and a pewter mug won 
in a college foot-race. These trophies of achieve- 
ment, he remarked, had made him a bigger man 
in the eyes of his two children than anything 
else he had ever done. 
reviewing the measures, seemingly desirable, 
which Congress failed to pass, it is always 
a comfort to remember that the enactment of 
an unwise law is a mistake that it takes a long 
while to correct ; from the nature of our govern- 
ment machinery, some measures — practically 
speaking—cannot be repealed. It is hard, for 
example, to take away a privilege once granted, 
to abolish a position once created, and to close 
a public institution once started. 
Oo” Sunday recently President Roosevelt 
stood in the pulpit of a. Washington church 
and made an inspiring address. On the following 
Sunday ex-President Cleveland was the chief 
speaker at a great meeting of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Philadelphia. ‘‘Good 
preachers, good preaching,’’ is the comrhent of 
a religious paper, and it is gratifying to reflect 
that these, our most honored citizens, can with 
propriety, because with sincerity, direct our 
thoughts to the higher life. ‘‘When the right- 
eous are in authority, the people rejoice. ’’ 


eo dressmakers have been classed as 
artistes by a competent authority. Rosa 
Bonheur, Chopin, Rodin and other painters, 
sculptors and musicians were artistes, and 
those who can produce a beautiful garment for 
the modern woman seem now to deserve to be 
grouped along with those who manipulate mar- 
ble, or pigments, or plain and fancy sounds. 
Many a man who could paint a picture, or even 
a house, would find himself ‘‘put to it,’’ if he 
were called upon to make a dress that would 
please his littlest child, to say nothing of his 
eighteen-year-old daughter. 

erican methods of school instruction in 

hygiene and temperance are in a fair way 
to be introduced in England. Not long ago, it 
will be remembered, a committee appointed to 
consider the matter of the physical deterioration 
of the English people brought in a report which 
attributed to the excessive use of alcoholic drinks 
such deterioration as had been found. The 
Mosely commission, which gave much attention 
to the American public schools, reported favor- 
ably upon the instruction in hygiene and 
temperance. The two reports, coming so near 
together, have brought matters to a head. A 
great petition to the central education authorities 
bears the name of almost every physician in 
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England. The doctors, more than any other 
class, see the evils of intemperance, and wish 
them to be banished. __ 


anuel Garcia, one of the most remarkable 
men in the world to-day, has recently sat 
for his portrait to John 8. Sargent. Garcia is 
a Spanish singer who visited the United States 
in 1825 with an opera company, and sang in 
various parts of the country. The famous singer, 
Madame Malibran, was his sister. He returned 
to Europe and taught Jenny Lind in Paris, 
and for the past fifty years or thereabouts has 
been a music teacher in London. He will be 
a hundred years old on March 17th, and is still 
teaching. He was a professor of music in the 
British Royal Academy of Music until he was 
ninety, when he retired to receive pupils pri- 
vately. It is believed that the portrait which 
Sargent has painted is the only one of a cente- 
narian in existence, and Garcia himself is prob- 
ably the only person who ever taught singing 
in his hundredth year. 
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A GREETING. 
Hail to honest hearts and han 
And to the head that understan 
; George W. Bungay. 
® © 
THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN. 


Cites of this country differ widely on 
the wisdom of taking up the burden— 
the government of dependencies—in the 
first place; but inasmuch as the burden has been 
assumed there is, nowadays, but one opinion as 
to the duty of the nation on whose shoulders it 
rests : so long as the burden is borne, the govern- 
ing power must act as a trustee and guardian of 
the rights of the governed. 

It is in this spirit that the government in 
Washington is administering the affairs of the 
Philippines, of Porto Rico and of Hawaii. 
The President had it in mind last month when 
he signed a bill authorizing the Philippine 
government to guarantee railroad bonds to the 
extent of thirty million dollars. The resources 
of the archipelago cannot be developed without 
railroads, and the railroads cannot be built 
without a government guarantee. The situation 
is similar to that which prevailed in the United 
States a little more than a generation ago, when 
capitalists would not risk their money in a rail- 
road across the uninhabited plains and over the 
uninhabitable mountains without a government 


It is in the same spirit of helpfulness that 
religious liberty has been extended to the Fili- 
pinos, that free schools have been established 
to qualify them for self-government, and that 
on the Isthmus of Panama radical measures are 
taken to eradicate infectious disease from the 
newly acquired canal strip. 

Hawaii and Porto Rico are receiving similar 
treatment. In the execution of an unaccus- 
tomed task the home government is making 
mistakes, either mistakes of method or mistakes 
arising from incomplete knowledge of the needs 
of the people. But back of all the endeavor is 
the desire to do well by the races that have 
come under the guidance of this country. 

That errors would be made was expected; 
they are inevitable when one race directs the 
government of another. The British, with 
many years of experience, still make mistakes. 
They made several costly errors in South 
Africa, and the history of India is full of cor- 
rected blunders. The French in Algeria, the 
Germans in southwest Africa and the Dutch in 
Java have been perplexed by the natives’ lack of 
appreciation of their best endeavors. 

The United States seems to have discovered 
early the importance of shifting so much of its 
burden in the Philippines to the shoulders of 
the Filipinos themselves that it might have 
little more to do than guide the people in the 
right direction. 

® © 


LENT. 


ent is nominally a part of the religious life of 

but two of the great Christian bodies 

of this country,—the Roman Catholic and 

the Protestant Episcopal churches,—yet it has 

come in recent years to be more or less generally 
observed by all. 

Why is this the case? The tendency of the 
religious life of the day is toward that which 
is practical; yet here is a drift toward some- 
thing which, in the minds of many persons, is 
associated with ritualism. Men and women 
who belong to none of the churches which 
formally observe Lent now modify their habits 
considerably during a period of forty days, 
to conform to this ancient Christian fast. 
They may not follow any of the rules in regard 
to strict fasting or even to abstaining from meat, 
but they do make changes in their daily habits 
which are quite as significant. 

In many: of the large cities there are daily 
Lenten services in churches so situated as to 
attract business men. Brokers leave their tick- 
ers for an hour at noon, and spend the time 
in listening to a brief address. Sunday con- 
gregations are larger and attendance at places 
of amusement is smaller. 

The explanation is doubtless simple. It is 
that other churches besides those which have 
been mentioned, and perhaps persons outside 





of churches, have begun to feel that it is good 


to give a part of the year especially to the life 
of the soul and to spiritual things; to recall the 
fasting and temptations and the last earthly 
days of the Master, and to rededicate their 
aims and ambitions. 

The age, so far from being one which encour- 
ages theological or ecclesiastical differences, is 
impatient and heedless of them. Men of all 
creeds are becoming broad enough to recognize 
a beautiful custom, no matter in what church 
they find it, and to adopt every custom that 
makes for purity of life and spiritual advance- 


ment. 
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REMEMBRANCE. 


For memory sifts from the past its pain 
And suffers its beauty alone to remain. 
William W. Story. 
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THE MOVING HABIT. 


woman in Ohio recently obtained a divorce 
A\ ‘enti ground that her husband hd made 

her move forty-three times in nine years. 
An absurdly insufficient reason for dissolving 
the marriage relation it undoubtedly was, yet 
one can imagine what their ‘‘Wandering Jew’’ 
existence had meant to the woman and her 
children. 

Romance clusters about a place that has been 
lived in a century or more, but sentiment does 
not gather about a house lived in to-day and 
abandoned to-morrow. The family may have 
flitted in and out of splendid rooms, yet all the 
time they were homeless; for one must grow 
into a house and a neighborhood, and that is a 
slow process. 

An old proverb declares that three removals 
are as bad as a fire; another that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss. Our ancestors took a long 
step toward civilization when they ceased to be 
nomads. Personal experience also reénforces a 
woman who objects to frequent removals, for 
most of the work falls upon her, and the small 
share of social life which a housemother can 
enjoy is taken from her at every journey. 

But women, the home-makers, are seldom 
victims of the moving habit. They need no 
admonition beyond a hint that the habit, if 
lightly yielded to, will strengthen, and that it 
is as fatal to family happiness as it generally 
is to prosperity. Even if the children must go 
away, the home should be constant, that they 
may look back to it, through all the changes, 
as to a steady beacon. 
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CLOSING DAYS OF CONGRESS. 

any industrious persons, in school and 

throughout ‘life, find themselves unable 

to get an important piece of work done 

much before the time when it is absolutely 

required. If a composition is due on Thursday 

morning they find Wednesday their best day. 

Pressure brings out their keenest effort. It is 

often the same with the dressmaker and the 
tailor. 

The Congress of the United States furnishes 
another example of this trait of human nature, 
It moved at a leisurely pace in December, and 
frequently adjourned from Friday afternoon 
until Monday. Measures loitered along the 
road to enactment. In the last weeks of the 
session all this was changed. 

The Fifty-eighth Congress expired at noon 
on March 4th. Any measure which had not 
been passed by that time must begin all over 
again. Hence the pressure in the closing days 
was intense. A large number of the members 
of the House and many Senators were to retire. 
Many a measure which they have advocated 
earnestly must be passed then or never. 

Friday’s session was continued until the last 
possible moment. Conference committees oecu- 
pied the center of the stage. Everybody was 
asking what the conferees on this bill or that 
had decided, and whether the House or the 
Senate, as the case may be, would yield, or 
could be induced to accept the compromise 
reached in conference. 

How fully a regular session completes its 
work has much to do with the need of an extra 
session. It is always possible for a Congress 
to neglect things of such importance as to make 
an extra session necessary, if the wheels of the 
government are to be kept in motion. Failure 
to that extent is not frequent. A Congress 
more often falls so far short of meeting the 
legislative wishes of the President as to open 
the way clearly for him to summon its successor 
to meet in extraordinary session. 
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ARBITRATION. 


Ithough the disagreement between the Presi- 
A dent and the Senate as to the proper 
wording of the treaties of arbitration 
which the Secretary of State had negotiated 
with many foreign countries is much to be 
regretted, yet the cause of arbitration has been 
in nowise affected by the failure of the treaties. 
The difference was not over the principle and 
practice of arbitration, but over the constitu- 
tional method of applying the principle. 

Not a single disputed question which would 
have been arbitrated if the treaties had been 
ratified in the form in which they were origi- 
nally drafted will fail of arbitration; and no 





dispute which the people of this country did 








not wish to have arbitrated would have been 
referred to The Hague tribunal, even if the 
treaties had become effective. 

All the countries involved have indorsed the 
principle of arbitration through their represen- 
tation on The Hague court. The treaties set 
forth in detail their intention to arbitrate their 
disagreements with the United States. In that 
fact, indeed, was their chief usefulness, for the 
treaties were, after all, merely announcement 
of a general purpose and policy from which 
any government might depart at pleasure. 
They would have facilitated the reference of 
disputes to The Hague tribunal, but they would 
not have compelled any government to refer its 
case to arbitration. 

Moreover, the discussion upon the treaties 
has been useful in accustoming the public mind 
to the best way of composing quarrels between 
governments, and has thus advanced the cause 


of peace. 
® © 


THE PEACE OF THE SENSES. 


merican genius has done much to promote 
the positive comfort of life. To it the 
world owes some modern means of trans- 
portation and the knowledge how to heat and 
light its houses. Of late Americans have exhib- 
ited increasing good taste in making their houses 
beautiful as well as comfortable ; they have made 
great progress in landscape-gardening, and have 
shown a disposition to devote money and genius 
to parks and boulevards. Our house of life is 
not entirely barren. 

One sort of amenity, however, the American 
has not secured for himself—the negative com- 
fort that lies in freedom from offensive sights 
and sounds. Whistles on locomotive and factory 
bray inour towns. Trucks loaded with rattling 
iron girders clank through the streets. News- 
boys shatter the quiet with raucous yells. 

Simultaneous with these assaults on the ear 
are shrieking offenses to the eye. Bill-boards 
show their brazen faces in inappropriate spots ; 
fields and meadows are splashed with sign- 
boards; and the faces of the rocks announce 
the merits of soap. 

Thus stated, the case against the national 
good taste seems heavy enough. But hope 
descries signs of a change. A lecturer on civic 
improvements has been teaching us that we 
ean rise in the morning and go to work without 
being tooted out of bed and tooted through 
breakfast by shouting steam - whistles. His 
idea that most whistles are unnecessary except 
in emergency has been favorably received by 
the press, and physicians support his contention 
by assuring us that noise has a subtle wearing 
effect on the nerves. 

Another hopeful sign is the public agitation 
for the removal of advertisements from the New 
York subway as offensive to the eyes of pas- 
sengers. It is not too much to hope that 
Americans will some day forbid all unneces- 
sary sights and sounds that cause our ‘‘pestered 
senses to recoil and start.’’ 


* &® © 





he three hundredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of “Don Quixote” was eelebrated in Jan- 
uary by a dinner in London, which was attended 
by many admirers of the great classic. Many a 
literary man consoled himself with the thought 
that the critics to whom Cervantes showed the 
manuscript advised against its publication. A 
publisher was nevertheless found who had faith 
in it, and when it appeared its success was instan- 
taneous, that is, as nearly instantaneous as a 
literary success could be in the days when there 
were no such things as railroads and telegraph 
and other facilities for the rapid dissemination of 
news and othercommodities. “Don Quixote” was 
the first novel, in the modern sense of the word, 
for Cervantes, in order to hold up to ridicule the 
contemporary tales of chivalry, had to invent a 
new literary form. But not once in a century 
since has any of his imitators succeeded in making 
so strong an appeal to the interest of men in 
imaginative characters as he did. The vitality of 
the great tale is due to the skill with which two 
great and opposing human types were set forth, 
in Don Quixote himself and Sancho Panza, his 
faithful but unimaginative squire. This allegory 
of Spanish chivalry lives along with Bunyan’s 
allegory of Christian experience. 
Pa cards are not good to write love-letters 
on or to carry secret diplomatic despatches, 
but they have important uses. We owe their 
invention to Germany. In 1865, says the World’s 
Work, the German postmaster-general advanced 
the idea. His government rejected it, but the 
Austrian post-office took it up, and issued the first 
ecard in Vienna in 1866, All the important coun- 
tries in Europe used postal cards before the 
United States, which did not issue them until 1873. 
To Germany we also owe the picture postal card, 
which has become such a popular way of sending 
a bright message to one’s friends without the 
labor of composition. Much might be written on 
the relation of the postal card to the decline of the 
art of polite correspondence ; and the postal card 
would join hands with the telegraph in the defense 
of brevity at the expense of literary style. 
oe of lobster will be pleased with the news 
which comes from the lobster hatchery at 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. The fish commission 
has been experimenting with lobster fry to dis- 
cover how to prevent the large percentage of 
infant mortality. For unless the greatest pre- 
cautions are taken hardly any of them survive. 
They are eaten by fishes, or if they escape that 
peril they drop to the bottom and eat one another. 
The danger from fishes was easily overcome by 
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enclosing the lobster fry in receptacles which 
fish could not enter, and it was found that agita- 
ting the water, which was done by means of 
paddles moved by machinery, would keep the 
young lobsters in motion and prevent them from 
going to the bottom. By such means the number 
of surviving lobsters was increased to about seven 
hundred and fifty in a million. Now at the Maine 
hatchery they have established a submarine police 
to keep the, baby lobsters moving. They put 
sculpins muzzled with fine gauze into the foster 
receptacles. The sculpins chase the lobsters and 
keep them so busy that they have no time to eat 
one another, and thus many of them survive until 
they get their shells. It is now said that this 
method is so successful that instead of seven 
hundred, about five hundred thousand out of 
every million hatched can be brought to the shell 
stage, when they are big enough to take care of 
themselves. 
® & 


“ TOGETHERNESS.” 


argaret had accepted the invitation to the big 

house across the way on the impulse of the 
moment. Inside its doors, among the soft lights, 
the long mirrors and the dainty gowns, a sudden 
realization of her own plain toilet seemed to 
poison for her every gentle courtesy shown. 

She was gathering courage to take an early 
leave when the little daughter of the home, a sun- 
beam of some half-dozen summers, with big blue 
eyes like bits of June sky, came running up to 
her. 

“Oh, I’s having such a good time!” she laughed, 
throwing herself into the guest’s lap as if no 
longer able to contain her happiness unshared, 
and wholly unregardful that the laces and gauzes 
of her butterfly attire were crushing against the 
dark serge over the knees she caressed in her 
ecstasy. “There’s such many peoples and they’s all 
so nice and they all loves me and I loves them— 
don’t you? And I just wish they’d live here 
always, ’cause I don’t think there’s anything so 
nice as togevverness, do you?” 

The dull eyes above the child grew suddenly 
misty. “Togetherness!” What did she know of 
it? What would she not have given for the clear 
sight of that little child whose love was too 
spontaneous and selfless to even see external 
differences? 

To her own genuine surprise, she responded 
without effort and with real pleasure when her 
hostess again introduced a friend, and for a 
moment stood chatting brightly with them both. 
It was much later than she had supposed when 
at last she descended the steps of the big house 
with a smile in her eyes. 

She repeated the little happening to the one 
friend of the earlier years whom her oversensi- 
tiveness and mistaken ideas of independence had 
not estranged. 

“Dear,” said the older woman, gently, “I’ve 
lived half as long again as you have, and do you 
know I have come to believe that that is about all 
there is of life—all its beauty, its worth, its hap- 
piness—just ‘togetherness’—with God and with 
each other; and all our suffering and sorrow 
come from the want of it—from the building of 
walls about ourselves—fences of foolish pride 
and suspicion of unlovely motives in those about 
us.” 

“Oh, but it wasn’t that I was envious,” inter- 
rupted the other. “It was they who could not but 
see the difference. I feared that they —” 

“That is just it,’ returned the white-haired 
woman. “It was you who ‘feared,’ you who felt 
and emphasized the superficial differences, you 
who shut off the ‘togetherness.’ Your sensitive- 
ness is as much a dividing line as another’s super- 
ciliousness. The beggar can be as self-centered 
and exclusive as the Croesus. It is sweetness of 
soul and self-forgetfulness, little woman, that 
make for that beautiful togetherness, and it is 
only those who are children in heart if not in age, 
who ever reach the heaven of their hopes.” 


® ¢ 
IN THE TIME OF GREAT SNOWS. 


here is no reason, meteorologists tell us, why 

the phrase, ‘‘an old-fashioned winter,” should 
be used as it so often is to designate a severe 
season, since the climate has not really changed. 
Probably the many tales handed down about his- 
toric storms, great snows and famous “cold spells” 
of the past have much to do with the prevalence of 
a contrary idea. 

Two such old-time anecdotes belong, one to the 
“Great Snow of 1717,” the other to a great snow 
of a century and a half later. The first, preserved 
in the annals of old Newbury, relates how, when 
the snow lay ten feet deep on the level and the 
drifts were in some places twenty feet, a daring 
suitor by the name of Abraham Adams resolved 
to call upon his sweetheart, Abigail Pierce, who 
lived three miles distant. 

It was then a week after the marvelous snow- 
fall of four days in mid-February which had so 
smothered the earth in whiteness, and the snow 
had become hard enough to bear. Mounting his 
snow-shoes, Abraham left his own home by a win- 
dow in the second story, traversed fields, roads 
and pastures by a short cut across buried walls 
and bushes, and sometimes at the height of the 
young treetops, and finally reached the lady’s 
dwelling, where, all the doors being buried under, 
he knocked for admittance on the pane. 

As he had departed, so he arrived—by a chamber 
window. He was the first person the family had 
seen for eleven days, and it may well be imagined 
that his visit was appreciated, and that the fair 
Abigail exulted in the prowess and devotion of 
such a lover. 

The other tale also concerns a courtship—that 
of a certain Hiram and Sarah, which had been for 
Several years in progress without result. Hiram, 
& man nearing middle age, was sufficiently 
ardent: but Sarah, a comely widow of about 
the same number of years, and the sole owner 
of a fine and well-stocked farm, was contented 
pone own mistress, and loath to change her con- 

n. 

When the great storm came, her farmhouse, 

like so many others, was cut off; indeed, it was 











quite lost to sight from the village, buried to th 
eaves on one side and to the second story on th 


and she and her women, although comfortable 
enough, were wholly unable to dig themselves 
or, what was still worse, to dig their way to the 
barn. They made a gallant attempt, but witho 
success. 

The cattle and poultry were already suffering, 
when Hiram was heard hallooing without. Pres- 
ently-from the upper windows he was seen furi- 
ously plying his shovel; then he disappeared 
within a tunnel aimed toward the door, and only 
the spurts of flying snow tossed outward betrayed 
his whereabouts. At last they heard him again, 
close at hand, thundering on the panels with the 
handle of his shovel. When, with much difficult 
they got the great door open, he stumbled in, whi 
from head to foot and panting with exertion, and 
gasped out: 

“Sally, what I want to know is this: be findings 
havings?” 

Sally rose to the occasion. Without a moment’s 
hesitation she answered firmly: 

“Findings be havings, Hiram. Now dig you 
way to the barn and feed our critters.” 

He dug and he fed, and before the spring came 
round his Sally and her “critters” were safe 
under the protection of a man. 
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A ROYAL SUMMONS. 


hen the Queen of Roumania was visiting 
England, Heléne Vacaresco, one of her 
maids of honor, had the pleasure of receiving the 
Princess of Wales in her own apartments. The 
princess went there to examine some of the Rou- 
manian costumes the lady had worn, and to talk 
about the customs of Roumania. She had just 
entered upon a description of Abergeldie, her 
own Highland home, when there was a knock at 
the door. 
Miss Vacaresco hurried to open it, to prevent 
the invasion of any intruder who would end her 


precious interview with the princess. A footman 
was there and — addressed him hurriedly, lest 


he should opeek 

“Hush! The Princess of Walesishere. I must 
attend to her royal highness. Any message you 
have to deliver must wait.” 

The footman was undaunted. 


“The Lomeen, he said, “desires you to go to her 


immediately. 
“Oh, I see! Then kindly tell her majesty that I 
cannot obey her for the moment, as the Princess 


of band is is giving me the honor of her presence 
n my r 

The footman stood perplexed. Then he made a 
movement to retire, and the Princess of Wales 
s forward. 

“You are making a terrible mistake,” said she. 
“You believe he means your queen, the Queen of 
Roumania; and I know she would be willing to 
dispense with your compensa in my favor. ut 
this man means Queen Victoria. There is but one 
queen—to us, at least, there is but one queen 
here, the Queen of England, and she can brook 
neither delay nor excuse. so run quickl 

The footman had retired, and she add 

“Oh, do not give him time to forestall ou! 
you change your stately court step into a good 
— Here, give me your hand. I will show you 

ne Wa 

i. ;aen hands and fied like children. The 
ote was outstripped and the royal command 
u 
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SPLICING TWINE. 


t has been said that Henry Clay achieved success 

so easily that he quite misunderstood others 
and overestimated himself. But he was eager to 
learn the best way to do whatever he had to do. 
In “The True Henry Clay,” the author gives an 
instance of this: 


At fourteen Henry became clerk in a store 
in Richmond, whither the family had removed. 
Stories are told of his willin ons to do his duty, 
although the work was distasteful to him. 

Once he was reproved by the storekeeper for 
———. too much twine. Thereafter he saved 
eve rae. he could get and tied the pieces 
toge' gain it was explained that using this 

rt ght be offensive to the customers. 
as it Ay the yk look untid yt by reason of 
so many knots. So he consulted with a sailor at 
Richmond, who showed him how to splice strings 
with a smooth joint. 

From that time he spent his leisure hours 
making short pieces of twine of the same size into 
a continuous cord. When his cmaploy er discovered 
this, he was so much pleased that he had all twine 
saved, and turned the task of splicin 
to young Henry, with the result. that 


e young 4 
man’s. enthusiasm rapidly abated. 
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A USELESS CRAFT. 


‘¢1t does beat all, Michael, what they’re teaching 

girls now in these city schools,” said old Mrs. 
Millikin, laying down the advertising section of a 
big daily which she had been reading closely for 
the last half-hour. “Of course when Jamie went 
to the farm school and they gave him digging and 
chores and such, it seemed right enough, for he 
was a boy, and was fitting himself for making a 
living off the land. 


Se what I can’t make outis why ever city folks, 
—<— at that, and ones that don’t nee 
hing to make ends meet, should be paying 
twenty-five dollars extra, as the paper here says, 
just to learn fencing.” 

“Does seem kind 0’ queer, ma, come to think of 
it,” returned the old man, at the other end of the 
table, “but seems like of late I’ve been hearing a 
lot of talk bout nature studies and ‘back to nature’ 
and simple lifes and such, and maybe that’s the 
city folks’ way 0’ getting at those th ngs, though it 
*pears to me as if *twould come handier for ’em to 
— a jaunt out in the country where real fences 

s, if they’re so mighty anxious to be learned 
pout the building of ’em! 
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THE PROFESSOR’S FUNCTION. 


iN Oxford professor, distinguished for schol- | 
arly habits of the most pronounced descrip- 
tion, remarked to his companion at table that he | 
had accepted the invitation of a well-known peer | 
fora igi shooting in Scotland. 

“Why, Professor Blank,” cuctnteest, shis com- 
panion, “J didn’t know you were a 

“I’m not, my dear, ” said the profe 
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knife and fork.” 
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GREK te «GREER THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








A FRIEND'S Ray 
FIRST : 


W°* gave thee gifts when thou wert here— 
Bright flowers that faded with the day, 
And dainty fineries to wear, 
And books to read, and games to play; 
But now—what shall we bring thee now? 
What can we give thee where thou art? 
Gone from us to that larger life, 
What dost thou lack, dear heart, sweet heart? 


The joy of God is in thy soul, 
His peace upon thy forehead lies, 

And round thy feet forever bloom 
The fadeless flowers of paradise. 

What can we bring but love that grieves 
And memories that sadly cling 

Round the dear past where thou dost dwell, 
And sorrowing hope with broken wing? 


Nay, couldst thou speak, wouldst thou not say: 
“Are these the gifts that honor me? 
Bring love that triumphs over death 
And links me still to earth and thee ; 
And hope that weeps not at the grave, 
But looks beyond the empty tomb; 
And faith that sees me waiting here, 
And smiling on thee through the gloom. 


“And bring thy mem’ries if thou wilt, 
Dear mem’ ries of a happy past, 
But know, the present’s lonely way 
Leads on to where we meet at last; 
And find a balm for other’s wo 
E’en in thine own Gethsemane, 
Learn there the comfort to bestow 
Wherewith the Father comforts thee. 


“So shalt thou share my heaven with me, 
So shalt thou know the joy I feel, 

So shalt thou see, o’er grief and tears, 
The glory of the rainbow steal; 

So shall the love that sent the cross 
Give peace beneath the chast’ning rod. 

Why shouldst thou weep because I keep 
My birthday in the courts of God?” 
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THE CHRISTMAS OF THE SORROWFUL. 


wenty express wagons, backed up 
against the curb, waited the arrival of 
the Limited—twenty express wagons 
and a hearse. It was Christmas 
day and Sunday, and the drivers 
were adding a Sabbath day’s hard 
labor to a week the daily tasks of which had 
extended far into the night. There were none 
too many wagons, as the wire had assured the 
office, for a vast bulk of delayed Christmas 
matter was coming on the Limited. 

On the Limited, too, was to arrive the body 
of a good man, who had gone away in search 
of health, and had found it in the land where 
pain is no more. His son waited the arrival 
of the belated train, and choked down unhappy 
thoughts which seemed the sadder because all 
the world was happy, while he and his house- 
hold were in grief. He arranged the prelimi- 
naries with the express company, and waited in 

_ its freight-room with the undertaker, expecting 
every minute that the train would arrive. But 
the train was late, and it seemed impossible to 
get word of it. So there was nothing to do but 
wait and think sad thoughts. 

Forty expressmen and drivers waited also, 
exchanging as they waited their tales of hard 
service and late hours, and grumbling a little 
at the work before them. 

Still the train delayed. An hour, a half- 
hour more passed, and the time dragged slowly. 
The hard-luck stories had all been told. The 
temporary sense of relief in an hour of rest 
gave place to a restless desire on the part of the 
expressmen to get at their work and finish it. 
A period of silence succeeded the noisy clatter. 
Then one of the men began to sing: 

“Joy to the world! The Lord is come! 
Let earth receive her King! 


Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heaven and nature sing!” 





Several voices joined, and all the others lis- 
tened. The tune was ‘‘ Antioch,’’ with its adap- 
tation of the opening strains of the ‘‘Messiah’’ ; 
and the bass voices came in full and strong in 
their response, ‘‘And heaven and nature sing. ’’ 

‘*What a Friend We Have in Jesus’’ followed, 
and then a number of other Gospel hymns. 
The sad-hearted man felt himself strangely 
moved, and drew imperceptibly nearer to the 
group of singers. At last they sang, ‘‘Shall We 
Gather at the River?’’ and he looked through 
swimming eyes and saw that the undertaker, 
too, was wiping away the tears. 

**T lost three little ones just a year ago,’’ said 
the undertaker. ‘‘Diphtheria. They all went 
at once; all I had. I’ve been thinking a good 
deal when I saw other men going home with 
Christmas things —’’ 

He choked and moved away, but nearer to 
the singers, and when they sang the last verse 
he was singing with them. 

Then the mourner forgot his own grief. He, 











too, had a voice, and in the next hymn he 
joined the steadily growing chorus. Half an 
hour they sang together, and when the train 


came in they all felt that they had been joining | P!#e 


in a Christmas service, and that some of the 
Christmas spirit had come td them. 
Death keeps no holidays. No season is 


exempt from his dread visits. The homes to | back. 


which he comes are often the sadder because of 
their pathetic contrast with the joy of the world. 
But even to the sorrowful there are sources of 
comfort. Happy are those who find them, even 
through their tears. 
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A SWIM IN THE FOG. 


he passengers of a steamship think they have 
enough cause for anxiety when the sea-mist 


shuts them in its bewildering cloud ; and the t 


fisherman in his dory looks upon the gray fog as 
his worst enemy. But neither of these situations 
can compare, for danger and terror, with an adven- 
ture experienced by a well-known athletic club 
swimmer and a party of his friends. The story is 
told by the New York Sun. 


The late Mr. Bratton had many thrilling expe- 
riences in the water, but his narrowest escape 
from drowning occurred a few summers ago off 
Coney Island. He was poending the season at 
Manhattan Beach, and it was his custom every 
day to take a long swim straight out into the ocean 
for a mile or so, and then to return at his leisure. 
Usually a few of the regular bathers accompanied 
him on these trips. 

One day, with six others, he swam out for about 
a mile and a half. When the party turned for 
home — were thrown into abeeeeery ponte by 
a dense fog which suddenly enveloped them an 
caused them to lose all idea of direction. They 
swam aimlessly round for a few moments, Bratton 
trying to calm their fears by pgouring them that 
the fog would either lift quickly or else the tide 
would carry them near shore. The swimmers 
mustered up courage and began to swim slowly in 
the direction Bratton selected. 

The tide along Coney Island runs in a crescent 
shape. Bratton said afterward that he could not 
remember at the time of his peril whether the 
tide was coming in or foing out. If it was eam | 
in he thought it would carry them, without much 
effort on their part, in a curve to Sea Gate Point. 
If it were going out he feared they would be 
carried past the inlet into the ocean. 

They swam slowly along, and after, as it seemed, 
about two hours, one of the men was seized with 
violent cramp. r. Bratton always main 
that this was the most perilous position he was 
ever in, for after all the party had gone through 
this trouble was enough to weaken the strongest 
nerves. 

But the whole party behaved courageously ; not 
for a moment did they give way to panic, and one 
after another they took turns in towing the dis- 
abled swimmer. All this time they had not even 
heard a steamboat whistle. They had shouted 
until hoarse, but tonoavail. After what sppeared 
to be about two hours more they heard the faint 
sound of a bell. Swimming in that direction, the 
came in sight of a bell-buoy, which they reckone: 
was the one anchored near Gate Point. 

After hanging to the buoy for a rest, the ex- 
hausted swimmers sta in the direction in 
which they thought the shore must be. In a few 
moments they were on the beach, half-dead from 
the long mental and bodily exertion. They 
been five hours and forty minutes in the water. 
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OVERCOMING A HABIT. 
T" habit of seclusion was a distinct trait in 





the family of Nathaniel Hawthorne. One 

person, however, writes Mrs. Davis in “Bits 
of Gossip,” had no mind to encourage this habit 
in the great novelist. This was Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, Mrs. Hawthorne’s sister. It was her 
mission, she felt, to bring the great novelist out 
from solitudes where he walked apart, to the 
broad ways of common sense. Mrs. Davis 
happened to be present at her grand and last coup 
to this end, and describes it as follows: 


One evening I was with Mrs. Hawthorne in 
the little parlor, in Concord, when the children 
brought in their father. Suddenly Miss Peabody 
appeared in the doorway. She lighted the lamp, 
went out and brought in more lamps, and then sat 
down and waited with an air of stern resolution. 

Presently Mr. Emerson and his daughter ap- 

ared, then Louisa Aleott and her father, then 

wo gray old oeregymen. who were formally pre- 
sented to Mr. Hawthorne, who now looked about 
him with terrified dismay. We saw other figures 
approaching in the road outside. 

“What does this mean, Elizabeth?” Mrs. Haw- 
thorne asked in an aside. 

“Tdidit. I went around and asked a few people 
in to meet our friend here. I ordered some cake 
and lemonade, too.” 

Her blue eyes  spaned with triumph as Mrs. 
Hawthorne turned away. ‘“They’ve been here 
two years,” she whispered, “and nobody has met 
Mr. Hawthorne. People talk. It’s ridiculous! 
There’s no reason why Sophia should not go into 
soctety Sol just e an excuse of your visit to 
bring them in.” 

The little room was quite full when there rustled 
in a woman who came straight to Mr. Hawthorne. 
I never heard her name, but I knew her at sight 
as the Intelligent Questioner who cows you into 
idiocy by her fluent cleverness. 

“So de to meet you at last!” she said, 
seating herself beside him. “I have always ad- 
mired your ks, Mr. Hawthorne. And now 
I want you to tell me all about al methods of 
work. I want to hear all about it.” 

But at that moment his wife came up and said 
that he was wanted outside, and he escaped. A 
few moments later I heard his steps on the floor 
overhead, and knew that he was safe in the tower 
for the night. 

® © 


AN OLD-TIME SEXTON. 


ld “Jeems” was the doorkeeper in Brough- 
O ton Place Church, Edinburgh, when Dr. 

John Brown’s father was pastor there. 
Doctor Brown, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
was the author of “Marjorie Fleming” and “Rab 
and His Friends,” the best child story and the 
best dog story ever written. 


Jeems was a genuine Christian, but “like all 
complete men” he had a gift of humor, kindly 
although uncouth. 

One day two strangers in the Broughton Place 
Church made themselves over to Jeems to be 
furnished with seats. Motioning them to follow, 
he walked majestically to the farthest corner, 
where he had decreed that they should sit. 

The couple, meantime, found seats near the 
door, and stepped into them, leaving Jeems to 
march ahead alone, while the whole congregation 
watched him with some relish and alarm. e got 
to his destination, opened the pew door and stood 
aside ; nobody appeared. 

He looked sharply round, and then gave a look 





of general wrath “at lairge.” No one doubted his 
victory. His. keen, deep-set y eyes fell, or 
seemed to fall, on the two culprits, pulled them 
out instantly, and hurried them to their appointed 
e. Jeems showed them slowly in, and gave 
m a parting look they were not likely to misun- 
derstand or forget. 

On another occasion a parishioner put a crown 
piece into the plate instead of a penny, and startin 
at its white and precious faeé, asked to have 
, but was refused. 

“In once, in forever,” said Jeems. 

“Aweel, aweel,” grunted the parishioner, “I'll 
get credit for it in heaven!” 

“Na, na,” Jeems, “you'll get credit only 
for the penny!” 

At that time the crowds and the poor ventilation 
made eS common occurrence in Broughton 
Place, especially among the young servant girls. 
The young doctor had taught Jeems the philos- 
ophy of fainting fits, and instructed him espe- 
cially as to the propriety of laying the sufferers 
quite flat on the floor of the lobby, with the head 
as low as the rest of the body.. As many of these 
cases were owing to what Jeems called “that 
bitter yerkin’ ” of their bodices,—in other words, 

ight . ee and the doctor lost no time in 
relieving the victims by outing their staylaces, 
which ran before the knife, and “cracked like a 
bowstring,” as Jeems said. 

One day a young woman who had fainted was 
slowly cones to. Jeems came round to the 
doctor with his open gully (knife) in his hand. 

“Wull I rip ’er up noo?” he whispered. 

It happened not to be a case for “ripping up”; 

thanks to an increasing knowledge of physi- 
ology, every year there were fewer opportunities 
of inistering the wholesome lesson. 


A REVERSED DECISION 


ELLIOT WALKER 
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ad Mone is cranky, anyway ; she’s always fussin’ 

round me. 

It’s ‘Don’t do this,’ and ‘Don’t do that,’ and 
fearin’ I will drownd me, 

Or get my neck broke playin’ ball, or lose myself 
a-trampin’— 

There ain’t no use of it at all; I wish she’d stop 
her rampin’. 

I’m big enough to manage things, and I don’t 
want her near me. 

I'll get along all right alone. Her ‘little boy.’ O 
dear me! 

Pshaw, mother!” 


The trundle-bed had creaked and creaked with 
some one’s restless motions. 

An active little brain was full of childhood’s fear- 
some notions. 

’Twas very dark; around the house the wind set 
up a moaning, 

And (could it be?) within the walls there was a 
sound of groaning. 

A stified wail that louder grew into a steady 


crying, 
And then a wild, appealing shout which set the 
echoes flying: 
“Come, moth-e-r!”’ 


® © 
HEROIC TREATMENT. 


ise mothers do not bring up their children 
W by exact rule, like the mikado of light- 

opera fame. They endeavor instead 
“to make the punishment fit the crime,” when 
punishment seems an unavoidable part of educa- 
tion, as it sometimesdoes. Mrs. Crosby was much 
distressed by her small son’s habit of fighting. 
He came home from school frequently with his 
jacket torn and with telltale patches of crimson 
on his face. 


No amount of serious reasoning or stern nepet 
mands appeared to change his ways, and Mrs. 
Crosby was searching her mind for some method 
of stopping the pugilistic tendencies, when an 
unexpec cpporuanity offered itself. 

She was sitti ng in her upper window one after- 

own on the sidewalk, when she 
saw her son approach a boy about his own size, 
and demand in a lordly way an orange which the 
boy was just beginning to peel. The owner of 
the orange was reluctant to part with it, and the 
young highwayman had no mind to talk him into 
t; instead, he struck the boy with his sturdy fist, 
and knocked the orange out of his hand. In a 
moment the blow was returned, and Mrs. Crosby 
noted, with rather painful satisfaction, that the 
boy, although less Fugged-looking than her own 
son, was trained in boxing. 

She suppressed her natural desire to put a stop 
to the fight, and with as much composure as she 
could muster, saw her son receive a thorou 
trouncing. When at last both the victor and the 
victim seemed satisfied, and the stranger started 
to regain his orange, which had fallen on the grass, 
Mrs. Crosby leaned out of the open window so 
that the recent combatants could see her. She 
threw a quarter toward the owner of the orange 
and said, most graciously, “Please take this, and 
thank you so much for whipping my son. He 
needed it very badly.” 

The boys were equally surprised, but their 
sensations otherwise were entirely different. One 

inned happily. The other went slowly into the 

ouse as sore in spirit as he was in body, and if he 

ever fought after that it was only when battle was 
forced upon him. 





*® © 
TIME FOR PLAIN SPEECH. 


close a contract with a wealthy merchant 

whom he wished to insure for one hundred 
thousand dollars, says the World’s Work. The 
merchant was what is known among agents as a 
“tough proposition,” and the solicitor’s eloquence 
ran from him like water from a duck’s back. 
The agent, with all his professional pride roused, 
redoubled his efforts. At last the merchant swung 
round in his swivel chair, and fixed him with a 
cold, gray eye. 


“Young man,” he said, “if you can satisfy me 
on one point I'll take the policy.” 

The agent braced himself for the encounter. “I 
guess I can,” he said. 

“Well, then,” said the merchant, pointing a bi 
finger sternly at him, “how much do hk et out 
of this first four thousand dollars which I am to 
‘invest,’ as you call it?” 

“T have no . - Fr: personally to telling you,” 
said the agent, “but I have agreed not to give the 
exact figures.’ 

“Ts it half?” 

“Yes, more than that.” 

“More than half! And will you kindly inform 
me why I should pay you more than two thousand 
dollars? DoIgetanything from it? What reason 
is there for such an absurdity?” The merchant 
was angry, insulting, triumphant. 

The agent rose. He felt that the deal was off 


A clever insurance agent had labored long to | fa 











anyway, and that he had earned the luxury of a 
few plain words. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he said. “I’ve been here 
twelve times, have I not?” 

“T can well believe it!” snapped the merchant. 

“And I have spent hours and days you know 
nothing about finding out all about you and your 
affairs, and laying out my facts so they’d appeal 
to ae 

‘ e 99 

“Well, if the world wasn’t full of obstinate idiots 
like you, who have to have a good thing hammered 
clear through their skulls’ before they recognize 
it, = company wouldn’t need to employ men of 
intelligence like me to do the work.” 

The merchant looked apoplectic for a moment; 
then as the humorous side of it struck him he 

to chuckle. His chuckle grew into a laugh, 

and with his good humor restored he saw a new 
light on the nt’s figures. The solicitor was as 
surprised as his victim when he went away with 
the signature he had been working for. 
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“FIRING” LISKUM. 


iskum was the “butt” of the “local’’ room of the 
daily on which he worked, says the Brooklyn 
Eagle. He was a dried-up, wrinkled little 
chap, who might have been either twenty or sixty 
years of age. Whatever went wrong about the 
office was laid to Liskum, and whatever was 
attributed to him he accepted without a murmur, 
only smiling a crinkly little smile that won the 
hearts of the whole staff. For, joke him as they 
might, every reporter on the paper had a tender 
spot for Liskum. 


One day Tompkins, the “star” reporter, came in 
to find the group about the big stove in the local 
room indignantly discussing something. 

“Liskum has been fired,” some one told him. 
“There was a great fuss about the third ward 
story in this neg paper.” 

“Why, I wrote that myself,” said Tompkins. 
“Liskum had nothing to do with it.” And with 
that he started for the managing editor’s room. 

Mr. Rockman sat by his -ages desk ; 
Liskum stood upesne him. Tompkins slowed 
down in an apologetic way, for he remembered 
that he had violated precedent by entering the 
editor’s room without knocking. 

“Come in, Tompkins,” said Mr. Rockman. “You 
are just the man 1 want to see.” é 

Liskum turned his crinkly smile on Tompkins, 
but spoke not a word. 

“I have just dismissed Mr. Liskum for that third 
ward story,” said the editor. 

“a heard so,” replied Tompkins, “but I wrote 
Sus story myself. He had nothing to do with 
t. 


“I know that,” said the editor. “That is why I 
dismissed him. A formidable delegation of third- 
ward people came here this morning, and made it 
ver to me that something must be done to 
soothe them. I knew you were such a fiery cha 
it would never do to let you face them, so 
brought Liskum in and indignantly dismissed him 
from the reportorial staff. Iam just now engaging 
him as assistant city editor.” 

Liskum turned another crinkly smile on Fg 
kins, and the star reporter went back to the big 
stove in the city room. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘‘the old man is all right.” 

cy & 


HE REVISED HIS LIST. 


here is a little Irish tailor in Harlem who 

| prides himself on a reputation for courage. 

The reputation, however, says the New 

York Times, was won and is maintained much 

like that of the tailor in the old story who “killed 

nine at one blow.” Fortunately, this knight of the 
scissors has discretion. 


One morning Mrs. Murphy, a customer, entered 
the shop, and finding the tailor busy with pencil 
and paper, asked him what he was at; 

“I’m making a list av the min on this block who 
I can lick,” said he, pompously. 

“Have ye wey! 8 name down?” asked she. 

My heads the list,” was his reply. 

Mrs. Murphy hurried home with the news, and 
Mr. Murphy came down to the shop with fire in 


$ eye. 

“Me woman tells me,” he roared, “thot you’re 
after making a list of the men you can lick, and 
| od alg got me down at the head of it. Is it 

rue?” 

“Sure, and it’s true. What of it?” 

“Why, you good-for-nothing little grasshopper 
I coulk bey you out with my little finger. i 
oa wipe the floor with you with both me hands 

e Rad 

“Are ag sure about that?” asked the tailor, 
anxious y 

“Sure? Sure I’m sure about it.” 

“Well,” sighed the tailor, regretfully, “then I'll 
have to scratch you off the list.” 
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ENGLISH WITH A FRENCH POLISH. 


T= are disadvantages attached to wealth 
when one was not born to it, or is slow in 
getting used to it. One that Mr. Quidsby 
found, says London Answers, was that the chef 
always sent up the menu written in his own 
language, French, to which the master of the 
household was a stranger. 


“T should like to know what I’m eating, for once, 
Monsieur Alphonse,” said Mr. _— 0 his chef, 
on one occasion. “Let us have the menu in Eng- 
lish to-day.” 

“Oui, monsieur,” was the reply. “It ees ver’ 
difficile, but I veel do it so, if you veel gif me ze 
dictionnaire.” 

A small but select party came to dinner that 
evening, and were met with the following bill of 

re: 


Soup at the tail of the calf. 
Salmon in bay yy 
Chest of mutton to the little peas. 
Potatoes jumped. 

Ducks savage at sharp sauce. 
Charlotte at the apples. 
Turkey at the devil. 
Fruits variegated. 

Quidsby and Mrs. Quidsby agreed afterward 
that they had never presided over a more hilarious 
dinner-party. 
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THE GREATER CURIOSITY. 


ne day at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 

a countryman from Arkansas appeared on 

the “Pike,” says the Atchison Globe, before 

a building in which some elk were exhibited. He 

was attended by a large assortment of boys and 
girls and a woman in a sunbonnet. 


“T’d like to go in there,” he said to the “barker,” 
“but it would be mean to go in without my family, 
and I cannot afford to pay for my wife and seven- 
teen children.” 

The barker stared at him in amazement. 

“Are all those your children?” he gasped. 

“Every one,” said the man from Arkansas. 

“You wait a minute,” said the barker. “I’m 
going to bring the elk out and let them see you-all.” 
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NURSERY TRAVELS. 
BY ELIZABETH L. GOULD. 
M2Y went to France, 
Betty went to Spain, 
Bobby went around the world 
Twice and home again. 
Mary took a doll, 
Betty took a shawl, 
Bobby took a shining sword 
And a rubber ball. 
What seems very strange, 
Though it’s true, I’ve heard, 
Is that on his journeyings 
Bobby caught each word 
Mary spoke in France, 
Betty spoke in Spain, 
And they heard him, whether he 
Talked in Greece or Maine. 


— —-———_—_— 
TRIX AND NIX. 


BY ISLA MAY MULLINS. 
fannay bile mama, papa, grandma and Trix 
were at breakfast one morning there 
was a sudden tap, tap at the outside 
door of the dining-room, which opened on a 
portico. 

‘Trix, see who it is,’’ said mama; and when 
he went to the door, there stood a little Scotch 
terrier with bright, knowing eyes, ears erect, 
with a fringe standing out round them, and a 
brisk, stubby tail. He was saying ‘‘ Good 
morning!’’ just as well as he could. 

Trix was so astonished ‘he could not say a 
word for a minute; then: 

“‘O mama, mama, it’s a dear, nice doggy!’’ 

‘Well, drive him away,’’ said mama, ‘‘for 
he belongs to somebody, you know.’’ 

Just then Bridget came in, and seeing the 
dog, said, ‘‘Sure, ma’am, and that dog have 
worrit the life out o’ me these two days. I 
have drove him from the kitchen duer twinty 
times the day.’’ 

*“‘O mama,’’ said Trix, ‘‘he doesn’t belong 
to anybody, then, and he wants to stay with 
us, you can see he does.’’ 

* There was not much doubt about that, but 
the trouble was, the feeling was far from being 
mutual. 

The little terrier stood, eager, doubtful, be- 
seeching, waiting his fate, which he knew hung 
in the balance. 

Then grandma said, quietly, ‘‘I think he is 
‘a stranger at the door,’ and needs refreshment,’’ 
gathering up a plateful of scraps and going to 
the door with them. 

Somehow that seemed to settle it, and with 
a look of relief papa said, ‘‘No doubt he will 
find his home, or his owner find him, in a few 
days.’’ 

Trix was almost as happy as if it were 
Christmas, and the dog seemed equally so. 

‘‘What is your name, dear doggy?’’ said 
Trix, over and over, but he answered nothing, 
so papa said he guessed they would have to call 
him ‘‘Nix,’’ and he thought Trix and Nix 
would make a good team. 

About ten o’clock, as the two played together 
on the porch, the postman’s whistle suddenly 
sounded, and Nix fairly flew round the corner 
of the house to the front. Then, almost before 
Trix could wonder why, he bounded back and 
laid a little pile of letters at his feet. At the 
same minute the postman was ringing the front 
door-bell furiously, and soon was telling mama 
pee her dog had seized the letters from his 

nd. 

Then mama had to explain all about Nix, 
and the postman said he probably came from 
the country, and had been in the habit of 
taking letters from the rural free delivery post- 
man. He knew a dog that did it regularly. 
Sure enough, when the whistle sounded next 
day he rushed to the front again, and this time 
the postman had ready just the letters which 
belonged there. 

One Friday morning, a week from the day 
when he first appeared to Bridget, mama stood 
at the window about five o’clock, for it had 
been a very warm night and she had not rested 
well. She was just in time to see a market- 
wagon coming down the street, and as it came 
opposite the house, Nix suddenly bounded into 
the street and raced round the wagon, wild 
with joy. Then the man took him up beside 
him, looking fully as happy as the dag. 

Mama exclaimed softly to herself, ‘‘He has 
found his owner!’’ and she felt sorrowful to 
see him go, and dismayed when she thought of 
Trix and his grief. 

“Well, I guess he did not care much for us, 
and we must try not to regret him too much,”’ 
she said. 

_But the wagon only went a few rods when 
Nix bounded down and came up the walk again, 
stood a minute, first looking at the house, then 











For my table is small. 


She is blind in one eye, 
And her wig's all awry, 








THE DEAREST DOLLS. 


iss Winifred Evelyn Constance McKee 
Invited our dolls to an Afternoon Tea. 
** But don't bring them all, 
Just let each little girl bring her dearest,"’ said she. 
felt in my heart it would not be polite 


To take my poor Rosa—she's grown such a fright! 


For she sleeps in my bed with me all through the night. ‘ She's old—but I love her the best just the same!" 





DRAWN BY 6. B. PEARSE. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 


explained to dear Rosa just why she must stay, 
And I dressed Bonniebelle in her finest array; 
And then, do you Know, 
When the time came to go, 
I snatched up my Rosa and ran all the way! 


nd—what do you think ?—of the six dolls that came 
There were four that were blind, there were two 
that were lame! 
And each little mother 
Explained to some other, 








at the wagon; but there was a clear whistle 
from the man, and he rushed off again. 

So mama was able to tell Trix that the 
doggy certainly did love them, and was sorry 
to go. 

Then another Friday morning came round, 
and as mama opened the outside dining-room 
door, there lay on the floor a little paper bag. 
‘*IT wonder what this is,’’ she said, and when 
she peeped in there was a beautiful peach, and 
a scrap of paper with this written on it in a 
scrawling hand: 

‘*From a grateful dog.’’ 

After that, throughout all the summer market 
season, there was on Friday mornings a little 
paper bag at the dining-room door, with a 
peach or pear, grapes, tomatoes or something, 
and you may be sure Trix never forgot to look 
for it. 

One morning mama had him up at five o’clock 
and out in front ready to see Nix when he came, 
and there was the happiest meeting you ever 
saw, which the marketman enjoyed, too, and 
finally Trix was taken upon the wagon with 
them, and rode two squares down the street 
and back. 

I think Nix actually thought Trix was going 
with them for good, and when the marketman 


put the little boy down at his own door, he did | Th 


stand for a minute and look first at the wagon, 
then at the house; but mama said, ‘‘Come, my 
son,’’ and he came at that dear call, just as he 
should, back into the house, which certainly 
could not do without him. 





A YOUNG SHEPHERD. 


BY LUCY CARMAN. 


ack,’’ called papa, ‘‘you had better 
feed the sheep a little early to-night, 
for a heavy storm is coming !’’ 

So little Jack ran obediently to the barn, to 
find, to his dismay, an empty fold, while a gate 
slightly ajar told that the flock of sheep and 
lambs had gone through the long lane to the 
wood-lot beyond. 

‘*It is all my carelessness,’’ thought the poor 
child. ‘‘T left that gate unfastened this morning. 
O dear, how black that sky is! But I won’t 
ask any one to help me. I’ll just get the big 
umbrella and hurry as fast as I can.’’ 

The sheep, of course, knew that the storm was 
coming, and were huddled closely together in 


one corner of the woods. They knew Jack’s | ™ 


clear call of ‘‘Ca-day! ca-day! ca-day!’’ and 





ran joyfully to him as he let down the bars, | baby, and papa will come back with me to carry 
while great drops of rain began to fall. | them home. ’’ 

The gentle creatures were tired with their | Mr. Acton was in the barn, and started off 
long walk, after the winter’s captivity, and | with the wheelbarrow when his little son told 
when about half-way home, one sheep and her | him what had happened, and soon Nannie was 
lamb lay down, quite unable to go farther. | safe with her mates in their warm pen. 

**Poor Nannie! Can’t you go on? Let me | Mama looked quite anxious when she saw 
help you.’”? But in spite of Jack’s coaxing | Jack’s dripping little figure, but she gave him 
the sheep lay still. la hot bath and some ginger tea, and said, as 

“‘She’ll get sick, lying here, but we can’t | she tucked him in bed, ‘‘Weren’t you afraid 
wait. The others must go home. What shall | of catching cold when you left Nan the um- 
I do?’”’ and tears came into Jack’s eyes and | brella?’’ 
voice. Then a happy thought struck him. ‘‘I| ‘‘Oh, I did not think about myself; but I 
will just put my umbrella over Nan and her | couldn’t let Nannie get sick, you know, mama.”’ 


PAO REST OS 


NUTS TO CRACK. 





I. LETTER PUZZLE. | 4. DIVIDED WORDS. 
Add the same letter to the first blank word in | I. 
each line to form word for second blank. A man pulled many an --- - wild, 
The —— was drawn, the —— was roasted brown, Who never whipped -- ---- a child. 
A — brought —— and others from the town. Il. 
All dressed in —, the flag he tried to —, This oak ----- his notes with a quill from goose 
Dick led his with every hair a—. And issues his -------- as stern as a king. 
The one who sold a —— had worna —-; IIT. 
Safe on the ——, no longer did he ——. A man may ---- ---- of danger than others, 
ere —— a —— walking on the green, Yet > = tame -~------- than most of his 
And swimming in the —— a —— was seen. a Iv. 
The id the ——, though r they could but | I think in all this ----- round, 
“Ao r = peo 7 A dog who never barked -- --- is seldom found. 
The stolid —— unwound his slender —. Vv. 
Sweet —— wore the —,, I suspect. A --- ~~ ~~~ may feel the cold 
They — the — to the chief elect. RT tse i 
2. CHARADES. One --- -- the poets daily go 


And learn verse, stanza or ----- ‘ 


Oo 8 ad, 2 
pd peg = Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Linnet, tern, starling, merlin, hawk, daw, 
II. king-bird, emu, mallard, raven, reedbird, condor, 
~ first is on my last swan, dove, eagle, canary, fieldfare, redstart, 
ust three times every day swift, grouse, hen, redbreast, egret, owl, cranc, 
And between whiles in my whole rhea, puffin, finch, partridge, grepe. flamingo, 
Put carefully away. cardinal, bunting, crow, stork, lark, siskin, martin, 
W1 | swallow, bittern, heron, sparrow, pigeon, harpy, 
‘ | knot, ortolan, thrush, macaw, ibis, tody, flicker, 
One two the tasks, and one two them well, | dipper, rook, petrel, smew, dodo, pelican, wren, 
rein _— wants to = Sour - ha nenest ay i plover, coot. 
, how can my whole with complaisance look |" 9, gmith, Massachusetts; Vassar, New York; 
On the dire destruction he has made! | Oberlin, Oliio; Notre Dame, Mar lind : Elmira, 
a New York; rginia, Virginia; Belmont, Nort 
8. ANAGRAM STORY. Carolina; Mills, California ; Maryland, Maryland ; 
“Miss Mary, ma said I could ask you without | Holyoke, Massachusetts; Southern, Virginia; 
any formants to help me fy my kite.” | Ogontz, Pennsylvania j Packer, New York ; Pratt, 
“T will gladly help you, Ned, and then you may | New York; yashington, District of Columbia; 
---- ----- circulars for me. It is cloudy, but | Wellesley, Massachusetts; Wells, New York. 


| 
| 
: 





eee <-> <-=9 » ~~ at any rate, not rain| 3, pitch, fork—pitehfork. 
“Do I need anew ---- --- -- ” 4. ARISES __ §. Porcelain; parcel in, 0; 
aay Ned this is $5 woman : = er ate ” RETIRE lace or pin; or in place; nicer 

Bring some more paper, and we’ll soon have fi } ITALIC opal. 

made.” SILENT 6. Couple, coupé; clover, 
“So --- -- ---- has been wasted, for I couldn’t | ERINGO gover; complete, compete ; 


-- --- . -- -- pa have tried to help me SECTOR health, heath; reflection, refec- 
- " itupnow! There comes | tion; learned, earned ; strangle, strange ; blushes, 
a breeze. See how high it is going!” | bushes; pleasant, peasant; flatter, fatter, 

































eter of Grand Duke Sergius.--Grand 
Duke Sergius, uncle and brother-in-law 
of the Tsar, who has been regarded as the chief 
of the reactionary party in Russia, was mur- 
dered, February 17th,.in Moseow. The circum- 
stances were almost exactly like those under 
which Minister Von Plehwe was killed last 

=== July. A man dressed as 
| a workman threw a bomb 
|under the carriage in 
which the grand duke was 
riding, and the force of the 
| explosion killed the grand 
| duke instantly. His head 
| was blown from his body, 
jand he was other wise 
| shockingly mangled. The 
| assassin was arrested. He 
| belongs to the ‘‘fighting 
—! group’’ of the Socialist 
revoiutionary party, which published a procla- 
mation some time ago, condemning the grand 
duke to death because of his harshness as 
Governor-General of Moscow. The grand duke 
was nearly 48 years old, and was the husband 
of the Grand Duchess Elizabeth of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, sister of the Tsaritsa, granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria and daughter of Princess 
Alice. e 


Student Strike.—To the strike of Rus- 

sian workmen has been added a strike of 
students at many of the universities, gymnasia, 
and even the grammar-schools, who have sus- 
pended their studies as a protest against existing 
abuses. The student body of the great Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, February 20th, voted 
with practical unanimity to join this movement. 
More than 3,000 were present at the meeting at 
which this action was taken, including profess- 
ors and instructors. Besides voting to suspend 
studies until September ist, the meeting unani- 
mously expressed disapproval of the action of 
the government toward the workmen, January 
22d, and adopted a set of resolutions demanding 
the formation of a constituent assembly and 
characterizing the proposed summoning of the 
zemsky sobor, the ancient Russian institution 
which corresponds closely to the States General 
which was convoked in France on the eve of 
the Revolution, as inadequate for the emergency. 

& 


T= Santo Domingo Protocol, in a re- 
vised form, was sent to the Senate, Febru- 
ary 16th. In the new form, the agreement 
becomes operative after its approval by the 
United States Senate and the congress of the 
Dominican Republic, instead of on February 
ist, as in the first draft. The provision by 
which the United States guaranteed ‘‘the com- 
plete integrity of the Dominican Republic’’ gives 
place to a clause by which the United States 
agrees to respect such integrity. The agreement 
contains a clause in which any attempt on the 
part of governments outside of this hemisphere 
to oppress or control the destiny of the Domini- 
can Republic is described as a manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States. The United States agrees to adjust all 
obligations of the Dominican government, and to 
administer the custom-houses, paying a part of 
the revenue to the Dominican government and 
applying the remainder to the claims of creditors. 
& 

I" a Message accompanying the protocol, 

the President urged that the ordinary re- 
sources of diplomacy were inadequate to dealing 
with conditions in Santo Domingo; that if the 
United States should decline to take action and 
other governments should act, they would be 
entitled under The Hague decision to preferen- 
tial treatment, and American interests would 
be sacrificed; and that the United States could 
not equitably refuse to allow other powers to 
take the only means at their disposal to satisfy 
the claims of their citizens and yet refuse itself 
to take any steps to protect foreign creditors of 
the republic. 
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TT New Pension Commissioner, Mr. 
Vespasian Warner of Llinois, was not re- 
elected to Congress for a fifth term last Novem- 
ber, as was stated in this column February 2d, 
but was just completing his fifth term when 
appointed. The representative élect. from his 
district, the 19th, is Mr. William B. McKinley. 
& 
eciprocity.— The so-called Hay - Bond 
treaty, providing for reciprocal trade con- 
cessions between the United States and New- 
foundland, was taken up by the Senate February 
8th, and modified by amendments materially 
restricting its scope. ® 
Byrnes of Bishop McLaren.—The Rt. 
Rev. William E. McLaren, Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Chicago, died February 
19th, aged 73. He wasa Presbyterian minister, 
1860-71, when ‘he entered the Episcopal Church, 
in which he was consecrated bishop in 1875. 
He was the founder and president of the Western 
Theological Seminary of Chicago, and the author 
of several religious works. 
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ia ow High can Whales spout ?-—Recent 
photographs of spouting whales give a 
means of measuring with some accuracy the 
height to which the water is thrown. This 
appears to be much less than it has often 
supposed to be. Dr. G. M. Allen shows 
even the great sulphur-bottom whale, on the 
average, spouts to a height of only 14 f 
although occasionally the height may be as 
much as 20 feet. e 


ere the World for Goatskins. | 
It is reported that the present demand for 
goat-kid skins in England exceeds anything of 
the kind before known, and that the remotest 
places in Europe, India, South America and 
elsewhere, wherever goats are kept, are 
visited by itinerant collectors to obtain 

This demand arises from the recent discovery | 3% | Weeday 
of new methods of treating the skins, which 
not only make them preferable to calf-kid as 
shoe-leather, but also render them suitable for 
use in dress trimming. When specially dyed ' 
and finished, they find great favor with dress- 
makers, and are used for vests, strappings, 
revers, pipings, blouses, and even for under- 
skirts for country wear. They also play a part 
in recent millinery. , 
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Merciless Itching Made Him Wild. Speedy | 
Cure by Cuticura Soap 
A7 and Ointment. 
For two years my neck was covered with humor, 


sightly bald spot, and the soreness, inflammation and 
merciless itching made me wild. Friends advised 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment, and after a few applica- 
tions the torment subsided, to my great joy. The sores 
soon disappeared, and my hair grew again as thick 
as ever. I shall always recommend Cuticura.” (Signed) 
H. J. Spalding, 104 W. 10#h St., N. Y. City. [Ade. | | 
etec., album and list, 2c. 
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N°” Type of Bicycle.—A French were 
maker at St. Etienne has constructed a 
gearless two-speed wheel which runs with a 
single chain passing over two sprockets. The 
Scientific American gives a description of it. 
When the rider pedals in 
the usual way one speed 
is obtained, but it can be 
instantaneously changed 
, toanother speed by pedal- 
Me ing backward. If he stops 

pedaling, the chain angi 
sprockets remain motiori- 
less and the wheel comes 
torest. In forward pedaling the upper half, and 
in back pedaling the lower half, of the chain does 
the work. It is claimed that back pedaling is 
more efficient than direct pedaling, as it abolishes 
the dead point and more completely utilizes the 
leg muscles. ® 


Het of Meteors.—During the display 
of the Perseid meteors last August sim- 
ultaneous observations were made in France 
from points about six miles apart. From the 
parallaxes thus obtained the elevation of several 
conspicuous meteors above the earth was calcu- 
lated. The height at the beginning of the flight 
varied from 66 to 175 miles, and at the end 
from 22 to 41 miles. The longest distance trav- 
ersed in the atmosphere was about 152 miles, 
and the shortest 35 miles. 





& 
Vanished Saharan River.—August 
Chevalier, a French explorer and geog- 
rapher, believes that Lake Tchad represents 
what was formerly the backwater of a great 
river which flowed northward across the Sahara 
and emptied into the Mediterranean Sea. 


Neolithic relics indicate, he says, the former | 
existence of prosperous communities where | 


desert conditions now prevail. At the present 
time Lake Tchad shows occasional changes of 
level. Since 1897 its waters have continued to 


fall, but sometimes, after several years of | 


unusual rainfall, it spreads beyond its ordinary 
bed. In 1903 Lake Fittri dried up, and the 


pelled to go elsewhere. 


& 

nternational Pharmacopeia.—The new 

United States Pharmacopeia has adopted 
the results of the Brussels conference on the 
unification of the formulas of heroic medi- 
cines. The state of affairs, to ameliorate 
which the conference was called, is illustrated 
by the following statements made by Dr. H. 
C. Wood, president of the United States Phar- 
macopeial Convention: A prescription written 
in New York for a much-used poisonous remedy 
would be put up three times the desired strength 
in Montreal, where the British pharmacopeia 
is in vogue. Arsenical preparations having the 
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same name vary in strength from 1 in 10,000 to 
2 in 100, according to the national standard by 
which they are made. Under the new system | 
it is hoped that all nations _ adopt a single 
standard. * 


nts’ Nests under Glass.—A novelty. 
recently put on sale in a London shop is 
‘the Lubbock formicarium,’’ a portable ants’ | 
nest filled with the living insects. The nest is| 
enclosed in a frame 10 inches square, shaped 
like a picture-frame. When it is desired to 





the opaque cover of the frame is removed and 
a glass one is substituted. Besides ants, other 
small insects, naturally associated with them, 
are enclosed in the nest. Each nest is supplied 
with a queen ant, or without, as may be desired, 
and complete directions are given for managing | wi 
the nest, which, it is said, may be kept in 
good condition for several years. ‘These formi- 
cariums not only afford pleasure to uuarens | iad get 
but offer opportunities for scientific study. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF BABYHOOD. 


ee YING is the universal language of 

babyhood, the only means that babies 

» have by which to express their de- 

sires, discomforts and emotions. 

Poverty of vocabulary is compen- 

sated for by tone and volume of sound ; and these 

qualities are soon modified to such an extent as 

to become distinctly expressive of entreaty, per- 
suasion or command. 

Persistent crying always indicates something 
abnormal; nevertheless, it is not so often a sign 
of hunger as the mother is disposed to infer. The 
hungry babe stuffs its fingers into its mouth, and 
its ery is fretful; but the same actions may denote 
soreness of the mouth or throat when food is 
refused, and headache or earache when the brows 
are knit and the head is tossed from side to side. 
A hoarse ery is caused by dryness of the vocal 
cords that may accompany an ordinary cold, 
croup, diphtheria, and other affections of the 
larynx. The cry is never loud in painful affec- 
tions of the chest; in fact, it is usually replaced 
by moaning. When crying follows the cough- 
ing of bronchitis, it often signifies the super- 
vention of bronchopneumonia, and the doctor 
should be called at once. Squirming and kicking 
attend the crying of painful conditions of the 
abdomen. 

A voiceless cry denotes great weakness, except 
when the sound is suppressed on account of pain 
or hoarseness. Tearless crying, after the fourth 
month of age, generally reveals illness. When 
the infant cries upon being picked up, there is 
usually tenderness due to rheumatism, pleurisy, 
rickets or scurvy. Pressure over different regions 
discovers the sensitive area. 

The ery of fear in an older infant is short and 
loud ; the eyes remain open and are turned toward 
the source of danger, while the face becomes pale 
and the body trembles. An angry child also 
becomes livid through holding its breath. To the 
pampered child crying becomes a habit; even 
young infants learn to ery for the light, to be 
earried or rocked, and sometimes, apparently, 
merely for their own delectation. It is, of course, 
possible that a sudden piercing cry at night may 
indicate some serious trouble, but it is more likely 
to be nothing worse than indigestion or nervous- 
ness. 

Mistakes can often be avoided in the interpre- 
tation of a fit of crying if the clothes of the child 
be removed and a search be made for a pricking 
pin or local signs of injury or disease—a recent 
rupture, the fracture of a bone or the dislocation 
of a joint. In no circumstances should an opiate 
or other sleeping potion be given simply to arrest 
the crying; and laying the infant face downward 
upon the lap stops the noise only by impeding 
respiration without removing the cause of it, 
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HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO DREAM? 


tis not unusual to hear one say that he has been 

dreaming about something all night, when pos- 
sibly his dream occupied only a very short time. 
Many attempts have been made to measure the 
time occupied in a dream, and records appear 
from time to time in the papers, showing that 
often elaborate ones occupy but a few seconds. 
The following incident is told by a gentleman, 
who vouches for its accuracy: 

He was engaged one afternoon with a clerk in 
verifying some long columns of figures that had 
been copied from one book to another. The 
numbers, representing amounts in dollars and 
cents, were composed of six or seven figures. The 
clerk would read, for instance, “Fourteen, one 
forty-two, twelve,” making the amount of $14,- 
142.12, and the gentleman would answer, “Check,” 
to indicate that the copy was correct. Page after 
page had been read as rapidly as the words could 
be uttered, each number receiving the “check.” 
The work was drowsy, and it was with difficulty 
he could keep his eyes open. 

Finally sleep overcame him, and he dreamed— 
dreamed of an old horse he had been accustomed 
to drive twenty-five or thirty yearsago. He could 
not recall any special incident connected with the 
dream except the locality and the distinct sight of 
the horse, and of the buggy to which he had driven 
him. He awoke suddenly, and as a number was 
ended called, “Check.” He was conscious of 
having slept and of having dreamed, and said to 
the clerk, “Charlie, Ihave been asleep. How many 
of those numpers have I missed?” “None,” he 
replied. “You have checked every one.” Close 
questioning developed the fact that of the figures 
14,142.12 he had heard the fourteen and the twelve, 
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but had slept and dreamed during the time occu-~ 
pied in rapidly uttering the words “one forty- 
two.” He tried, by reading other numbers, to 
measure the time, and thinks it could not have 
been more than half a second. 

Another story is told of a man who sat ten 4 
his fire in a drowsy condition. A draft, blow 
across the room, set a large photograph on the 
mantel to swaying. A slender vase was in front 
of it, and the man remembers wondering, in 
mood of whimsical indifference, whether the p' 
ture would blow forward and send the vase to 
floor. 

Finally a gust of wind did topple the picture, 
and it struck the vase. The man remembers 
having been curiously relieved in his state of 
drowsiness that at last the “old thing was going 
to fall and be done with it.” 

Presently he was in the midst of a complicated 
business transaction ina Western city, miles away. 
All the details of a new and unheard-of scheme 
were coming forth from his lips, and a board of 
directors was listening. The scheme prospered. 
He moved his family West. Fragments of the 
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journey thither and glimpses of the fine house he 
bought came before his vision. 

A crash woke him. The vase had struck the 
floor. He had dreamed an unlived life covering 
years, and all in the time it took for the vase, 
which he had seen toppling before he fell asleep, 
to fall five feet and break. 
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STILL SAFE. 


well-known and very serious-minded citizen 

confesses that the most intimate friends of 
his childhood were two cast-iron Hessian soldiers 
that made the “fire-dogs” of the sitting-room. He 
told them all his secrets, and went to them every 
morning the first thing on entering the room, to 
see if they had moved out of their “first posi- 
tion”; and his wonder was as great as his relief 
to find they never had. The New York Tribune 
tells a story of another little boy, a negro, who 
went often to a public library, and always asked 
for the same book. 

He seemed to enjoy it immensely, and one day 
an attendant followed him to an alcove, where she 
found him, the book open before him, looking at 
the picture of an old man, also colored, being 
chased by a bull. A wide grin had illumined the 
little fellow’s face. 

“What’s the joke?”’ asked the attendant. 

He pointed to the picture and chuckled. 

“He ain’t ketched him!” he explained, delight- 
edly. “He ain’t ketched him yet!” 
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HOW IT STRUCK “ JOE.” 


*¢ Toe” was the name of a servant employed for 

many years by Mr. Clarence King, the emi- 
nent geologist. Joe’s life was evidently in his 
work, and he judged of all things in the world by 
their relations to it. In “King’s Memoirs” this 
anecdote of Joe’s point of view is given: 


Ata gentleman’s country-seat, with good serv- 
ants’ accommodations, ample facilities for black- 
ing boots and brushing clothing, well-trimmed 
lawns and genteel society, Joe was in paradise; 
but experience in the muddy or dusty wilderness 
half-paralyzed his usefulness and wholly quenched 
his enjoyment. 

On one occasion, attended by this man only, 
King made his way to the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado, and stood for a time dumb upon its 
brink, overwhelmed by the vastness and the glory 
of the scene. At last it seemed to him that he 
must opem ; and as he turned away he said: 

“Well, Joe, how does it strike you?” 

“It’s no place for a gentleman, sir!’”’ was the 
reply. 
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TOO BUSY TO WORK. 


e luxury of physical inactivity appears to be 

fully appreciated in the South, writes Mr. 
Bradford Torrey in “Nature’s Invitation’; and 
as an illustration, he tells of a walk he took near 
Miami, Florida, and of a conversation he over- 
heard. 

I was walking away from the city at a rather 
brisk pace one morning, when I passed a lonesome 
shanty. A white man sat upon the rude piazza, 
and another man and a boy stood near. 

“Are you going to work today?” asked the boy 
of the occupant of the piazza. 

“No,” was the answer, quick and pithy. 

“Why not?” 

“T ain’t got time.” 

I do not expect to hear the pailocophy of indo- 
lence more succinctly and pointedly stated if I live 
a thousand years. 
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HATED TO DO IT. 


Dz the last Congressional campaign the 
candidates for the honor of representing a 
certain East Tennessee district, says the Wash- 


ington Post, gathered to meet the voters at a 


country court-house. 


There was a rough-looking old mountaineer in 
the audience. He looked over the aspirants on the 
| eg with a critical eye. One of them 

one him several favors, and he felt in duty bound 
to vote for him. 

“Not a very promising lot, are they?” he re- 
marked in an audible whisper to a man three seats 
“Them’s only the kind we used to run for 
constable when I was a boy. Thar’s my candi- 
date —that yaller-headed chap, third from this 
eend. I’ve got to vote for him, but I’d give ten 
dollars if I hadn’t seen him first.” 
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CHEERING HIM UP. 


‘*\7e-es,” Mr. Billings said, reluctantly, in reply 

to his friend’s remark that Mrs. Joyce was 
“an awfully sweet little woman.” “So cheerful! 
Always sunny; always looking on the bright 
side!” Billings’s friend continued, enthusiastic- 
ally. 

“There’s such a ining as overdoing that ‘bright 
side’ business,” said Billings. “The other night 
I was up there and Joyce—you know how absent- 
minded he is?—put the lighted end of his cigar in 
his mouth. He jumped three feet, and was a little 
noisy for a minute. Right in the midst of it all 
Mrs. Joyce smiled blandly, and said: 

“ “How fortunate you were, dear, to discover it 
at once!’ ” 
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Cures WHtLe’ 
‘You SLEEP 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t f to use CRES- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommend: 
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We Forget.” 


Marble and granite monuments be- 


1, - in time erumble’and decay. me 
cemeteries now prohibit marble. 


White Bronze 


Monuments are indestructible. 
Time and the elements do not 
affect them. 

Gold and fllver. Medals 


a ouis. 
If in need of monuments, mark- 


ers, headstones, posts, grave | 
covers or statuary, give us ap- 


ea 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
382 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ANY BOY 


look better when he wears Wolverine Com- 
ination Suspenders and Hose 
Supporters. 


Can skate better 
play better and 


Hold the stock- 
ings neat and trim 
and the trousers firm 
and even. Outwear 
two common pairs. 
Price 50 cents prepaid. 
Ask your dealer. 


support, 25 cents. 
better than common ones. 
Sizes 4 to 16 years. 


Mich. 
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+3 $tarch 


AT YOUR GROCER’S. 


This Starch will do more and better 
work than three times the quantity of 
old-fashioned lumpy starch. 


It is easy to use, and will make all your 
starched things look like New. 





It has been used by thousands of fam- 
ilies in the United 
century. 


4 If your Grocer does not 
sell Electric Lustre Starch 
it is time he did. Send us his 


sample Free. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
26 Central St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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States for a quarter of a 
Companion. 


and we will send you a 
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hosiery is proverbial. 

It’s very unusual to 
find durability in ladies’ 
stockings so fine and 
dressy as our 


No. 99. 


The yarn is made 
especially for us of the 
best combed Egyptian 
This style is 
also very popular with 
misses and children. 

Any size 25c. a pair. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his. 
name and 25c. or $1.00 
for four pairs. 
Our Free Booklet describes 
Iron Clads for the whole 
family. Mention 
The Youth’ 
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Egyptian 
Cotton. 






Elastic, 
Dressy, 
Extra 
Fine 
Rib. 














St. Joseph, Mich. 
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The New England 
“Jockey.” 


Boys. yon cannot find a bet- 


grace- 
ful new case it will give 
you a feeling of pride every 
time you look at it. Pendant 
wind and set, jeweled move- 
ment, plain or fancy dial as 
desired. The “Jockey” is abso- 
lutely guaranteed for accuracy 
and durability and will last you 
alifetime. 


Write for The New England Red 
Book. It will tell you all about our 

watches for men and boys; and our Blue Book, describing ladies’ 
watches. These will be sent to any address upon application. 


For Sale by All Jewelers. 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 









87-89 Maiden Lane, 181-187 Wabash Avenue, 
New York City. Chicago. 
Spreckels Buildi San Franci 
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awakened by the sun 
streaming in at their 
window. 

**All’s well that ends 
well,’’ said Cox, gaily, 
as he jumped up. ‘‘Our)| 
barricade hasn’t been 
tampered with, I guess. 
We’ll set this furniture 
back where it belongs 
and then go down to 
breakfast. ’’ 

Quietly and carefully 
as they had arranged the 
heap they now demol- 
ished it. Then Morris, 
whistling cheerfully, un- 
locked the door, laid his 
hand on the knob and 
pulled toward himself. 
The door did not open. 

‘‘What!’’ he said. 
** Possible we’ve been 
fastened in?’’ 

He took hold of the 
knob with both hands, 
set one foot against the 
casing, and pulled with 
all his might. Still the 
door refused to open. 
The young men looked 
at each other. 

‘They thought they’d 
shut us up till they got 
good and ready to at- 
tend to us, I suppose,’’ 
said Morris, in an under- 
tone. 

‘Well, if the worst 
comes to the worst we 
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HE PULLED WITH ALL HIS MIGHT. 


THE BARRICADED 


BY WALTER IL. SAWYER. 


had taken Horace Cox and Raymond Morris 

to the Northwest, nor would it be fair to 
name the ‘‘sawdust town’’ in which each finally 
found himself on a certain autumn evening. 
It will be more to the point to say that although 
they had met as strangers, each seemed willing, 
even anxious, to be friendly, and by the time 
supper was ended at the shabby and overcrowded 
little hotel they were ready to take each other 
into confidence. 

“I don’t mind telling you, Mr. Cox,’’ said 
Morris, when they had strolled out later for a 
breath of air and to escape the barroom noises, 
“I don’t mind telling you that I felt relieved 
when the landlord assigned us to the same room. 
I am carrying valuable papers and more or less 


[' is not needful to describe the business that 


money, and it struck me that some of the guests |- 


at this hotel wouldn’t hesitate to steal, or to 
knock a man on the head, either.’’ 

**My idea exactly,’’ was the answer. 
you armed ?’’ 

**Ne,°* 

‘Nor am [. My employer informed me that 
I might meet some rough-looking characters 
up here, but he assured me that ‘the looks would 
be the worst of ’em.’ Perhaps that’s true, but 
I should be easier in my mind if I’d brought 
a revolver along.’’ 

“*The safest course for us, I fancy, will be 
to avoid attracting attention —stick to our 
room pretty closely when we return to the 
house. ’’ 

“*But if we acted ‘offish’ we’d attract all the 
more attention,’’ Cox argued. ‘‘We’re not likely 
to’ be robbed in the midst of the crowd, you 
know. I think we’d better just make ourselves 
at home, in a quiet way, until bedtime. ’’ 

Thus they did, and no one molested or inter- 
fered with them. In fact, no one noticed them. 
The strapping fellows who lounged round the 
place seemed to be fully occupied with their 
own affairs. But in Cox’s and Morris’s present 
frame of mind such indifference was in itself 
suspicious. 

Safe so far, however, they went to their room 
at eleven o’clock. Suspiciously they surveyed 
it. Besides the door by which they entered, 
and which they hastened to lock, there was no 
other. The one window could not be entered 
except from a ladder. They fastened the sash 
with their pocket-knives, and then glanced once 
more round the scantily furnished room. 

“‘We’ll pile the table and wash-stand and 
chairs against the door,’’ Morris proposed, 
‘and set the foot of the bedstead right up against 
the heap. If anybody pushes out the key and 
unlocks the door, he won’t be able to open it 
until after he has cleared away our barricade. 
We won’t be robbed in our sleep, anyhow. ”’ 

Noiselessly as they could, for they did not 
wish to announce their design to a possible 
listener, the young men built up their barrier. 
Feeling comparatively safe, they took off their 
coats and boots and lay down on the bed, ready 
to rise and defend themselves at a moment’s 
notice, 

For a long time the noise of carousal ascending 
from the barroom kept them awake. They 
Started nervously at every sound that seemed 
to come from their own floor. But at last 
their apprehension quieted somewhat, and they 
felt the fatigue that follows an active day. 


‘*Are 





can drop out of the win- 
dow,’’ Cox suggested. 
**Sure there’s nobody 


DOOR. 


watching it?’’ Cox 
walked to the window 
and looked out. 


‘*The stable-boy seems to be keeping an eye 
in this direction,’’ he reported. 

‘*T guess it’s a conspiracy against us, and the 
whole gang is in it!’’ Morris muttered, gloomily. 
**Well, we’ve got our pocket-knives—and these 
chairs will be useful for a minute or two to break 
over somebody’s head. ’’ 

He laid his knife, with the blade ready, on 
the table beside the door. Idly, as he spoke, 
he twirled the knob again, and pushed slightly 
instead of drawing it toward him. Instantly 
the door swung ajar. It was hung to open 


outward ! 
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LAYSAN ISLAND. 


t the end of the Hawaiian group there is an 
island three miles long and one and a half 
miles wide, where, says the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, a remarkable sight is to 
be seen. Hundreds of thousands of birds make 
it their breeding-place, and the most interesting 
among them is the beautiful white-breasted 
albatross. This bird is very friendly, and Walter 
K. Fisher, who in 1904 spent a week on the 
island, says that ‘the intimacy of the creature 
with its human visitors would be touching if it 
were not also a little ludicrous. 
Some of the young albatrosses would allow 


themselves to be stroked. are Lag Sk age Femi 
up and peered into Mr. Fisher’s face, then, 


finding his intentions good, proceeded to examine 
the top of his tri 
The albatross is fond of dancing. Two birds 


will approach each other, bowing profoundly, 
and cirele about each other, nodding sol- 
emnly all the time. Then they cross bills and 
whet them together, pecking meanwhile and 
dropping little bows. Sudderily one lifts its 
wing and nibbles at the feathers beneath, while 
bird assumes’ a statuesque Wy and 

snaps its bill loudly. Then the first bows, 
— its beak straight upward, rises on its 
, puffs out its breast and utters a pines 
nasal groan, the other bird snapping its bill 


sionally one ill pick up a twig of grass 
soul. panient th Yo thee clear, Whe Ghee 
the gift, but offers a in return. Then all 


are abun- 
dant, he may see as — as twenty couples 

ing on all sides, and paying 
tion to his presence. 
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THEY FOLLOWED DIRECTIONS. 


Hiv is up to its old trick of repeating itself. 
There is an old, true story of an American 
who sent an order to China for a dinner-set. 
He enclosed a drawing of his monogram, and 
under it wrote the direction, ‘‘This in the 
middle.’’? Of course the china came with each 
one of the beautiful pieces stamped, ‘‘This in 
the middle.’’ The Philadelphia Record tells 
a story of another American who had a similar 
experience. 





He went into a London shop to buy a set of 
decanters. As as | cost ‘more money than | 
he had about him, he gave his address at the 
hotel, and said, “Mark them ©. 0. D.” 


but the purchaser was ep to find the 
left without mention of payment. When | 
decanters were unwrapped, however, all | 
was made plain been beautifully 


. Each 
engraved, in twining letters, ‘‘C. O. 
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Never°Cut a Corn 


It isdangerous, Our plasters give safe, sure and speedy 
relief, extracting the corn without pain or trouble. 
Mailed direct to your address five for a dime, fifteen 
for a quarter. Booklet on foot comfort free with each 
order. Not sold by dealers. 


SIMPLEX CORN CURE, 1066 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAMPION 


?¥ Stove Clay 


For mending cracks and holes in the 
stove lining. They are the cause of nine- 
tenths of the stove troubles. 

When your stove gets “cranky” and 
ou don’t know what's the matter send 
‘or our booklet, 

**What Ails the Stove.’’ 
Sent FREE. 
BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., | 
Bridgeport, Conn, 





























Old Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


UGS. 


Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there 
and everywhere 
about the house. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 




















twice as strong 


as other cocoas, 


yet none are 
more delicate. 


THE COCOA 


with the 


YELLOW 
WRAPPER 


All Grocers. 
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DON’T BLAME THE STOVE 





If you use Ceresota 








If your bread is poor, the chances are it is the flour. 
Best results in cooking are obtained only with the best mate- 
rial. A few cents saved on a barrel of flour frequently results 
in a few dollars lost before the barrel is empty. 

Flour you will be sure of whiter, 
better, sweeter and more nutritious bread and a larger 
uantity of it tothe barrel than by using any other flour. 
Sust try a barrel and see if this is not so. 
Send for Ceresota Graduated Measuring 
Cup and Booklet to-day 
NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO., 
614 Chamber of ° 
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ance Rewards. 


scriptions. 





Thousand 
Dollars in Cash 


will be divided equally among all subscribers who secure 
three new subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion between 
October 20, 1904, and July 1, 1905. This unusual offer is made in 
addition to the offers of Merchandise Payments and the Persever- 
A subscriber will be allowed as many divisions in 
the ten thousand dollars as he may send us lists of three new sub- 
We make this special offer of Ten Thousand 
Dollars to encourage many of our subscribers to secure 
at least three new subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. 
If, after having secured three, you should obtain two more 
new subscriptions, you will have earned on these five names 


not only five Merchandise Payments to be selected from pages 502 


/ 


: 


%j 
H 


to 534 inclusive, but will be entitled to a choice of any one of the 
valuable Perseverance Rewards offered on pages 498 and 499, and 
in addition will share in the above division of ten thousand dollars. 
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201 Columbus Avenue, 





exception to this condition. 
prising you can easily succeed. 


For conditions of this offer see issue of October 20, 1904. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


LEASE NOTICE that the above offer 
of $10,000 closes July ist. 
ion subscribers who wish to share in 
the $10,000 must complete their list of three new 
subscriptions by that date, as we shall make no 


All Compan- 


If you are enter- 


Boston, Mass. 
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GROCERIES 
















CUTICLINE 


will make the hands white and clean instantly without 
the least scrubbing. If your hands have become soiled 
and dirty by contact with wet paint, grease, ink, office 
dirt or factory grime, try Cuticline—it removes dirt of any 
kind with an ease and completeness highly gratifying. 
Cuticline is a compound far different from an 
ordinary soap that will just /oosen the dirt so that 
it may be rubbed 
off on the towel—it 


perfectly. Shake a little of it into the palms 
of your hands and wash as usual, then rinse 
thoroughly in clear water, and your hands will 
be soft, smooth and c/an. 

Cuticline is a vegetable compound in granulated form; 
it is absolutely pure and contains neither acids nor other 
harmful ingredients. 

Ask your dealer for Cuticline—if he cannot supply you, 
send us his name and we will forward a sample to your 
address absolutely free. Address 


Dept. A, CUTICLINE CO., Bath, Maine. 
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Have a Thought for Your Health 
When Buying Baking Powder! 


Rumford Baking Powder contains no alum or other injurious ingre- 
dients; on the contrary, it is made from genuine Horsford’s 
Phosphate, which leaves in the dough the strength-giving phos- 
phates so necessary to health, Have your Grocer send you 


RUMFORD 


[99° THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER. 


Tue Rumrorp Company, Providence, R. I. 
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ACH package is subdivided 

into four envelopes, each con- 
taining the right amount to make 
one pint—the whole package making 


One Half Gallon of 
Clear, Firm Jelly. 


It requires no soaking but dis- 
solves instantly in boiling water 
or milk, and is ready for immediate 
use. Nothing could be purer, more 
wholesome, more delicious. If you have not 
yet tried Minute Gelatine, a treat awaits you. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, Ifhe hasn't it, send his name and 12c. 
for a full-sized pacKage and the famous Minute Cook Book. 


We make also Minute Tapioca, Minute 
Jella-Crysta, Minute Malta-Coffeena. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Dept. F, ORANGE, MASS. 





BEST ee Be sure and use 
Eider Down 
Codfish Cake 


When you prepare a Salt Fish Dinner, 
Fish Balls or Creamed Codfish. You 
can depend absolutely 

on getting the best 

results. 

“Eider Down’? is 

put up in sealed pack- 

ages. Clean, pure and 

wholesome. Ask your 

dealer for it. 

“Our 

products 

Srom the 


seaare the 
best in the 
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“| always use 
Sawyer’s because it 
bleaches, gives a beau- 
tiful tint, and restores 
the color to linens, 
laces and goods that 
are worn and faded.” 


The People’s Choice / 


for nearly 50 Years. 
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ighty small—your bill for flavoring ex- 
tracts every year, and if you are using 
some of the many chemical com- 
pounds offered under the name of 
“extracts” your bill is too small for 
the good of your health. It would pay 
well to add a few cents per 
bottle wid get the Baker’s Pure 
Fruit Extracts. They impart a 
distinct and pleasant fruit flavor that 
does not bake out in the cooking, / 
and being pure they are wholesome. = 
Many grocers push compound ex- 
tracts because of greater profit, but 

your interests demand Baker’s. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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The Seal That Assures. 


The value of buying confections with the absolute 
assurance that cp | are the best is inestimable. It was in 
order that lovers of good candy might realize this satisfac- 
tion that caused the adoption of the seal of Necco Sweets. 
It is the identifying mark of excellence for various kinds of 
sweets. Confections bearing this seal are good. There is 
no question of doubt; no regret when it’s Necco Sweets. 
The safety to old and young alike with which these delicious 
sweets can be eaten is a strong indorsement of their high 
quality and wholesomeness. As an example, try a box of 











They will reveal to you the real meaning of Necco 
Sweets. You will find in these delicious chocolates a 
refreshing charm and tempting delicacy long to be 
remembered. Any one who appreciates candy that 
is safe, that is wholesome, that is thoroughly good, 
should always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. 
Ask for them where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


SWEETS 





Makes the Stove an Ornament 


Easily applied with a damp cloth—polishes quickly 
with a dry one—makes no dust—gives most bril- 
liant black luster—makes brightest, cleanest stove. 


Manufactured by MORSE BROS., Props. Rising Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass. 
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